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INTNVODUGTION . 


Wuar I here preſume to 
offer to the public is quite fo- 
reign from matters of genius 
and ſpeculation. It is merely a 
compendium and abſtract of 
matters of fact, of perſonal ex- 


periments and obſervations, for 


a number of Ms; and here I 
deliver to you the product of all 


that I have gleaned, with the 


varying allowances and reſpective 
inſtructions, touching the dif- 
A 4 ference 


INTRODUCTION, 


ference of the climate, the cul- 
ture, and the ſoil, 


As the utmoſt of my ambition 
is imply and clearly to convey 
my thoughts and meaning to the 
{imple and unlearned; to be uſe- 
ful to them, I muſt be as plain 
and intelligible as my ſubject 
will admit. But ſhould men of 
improved genius, of letters and 
preciſion, happen to dip into 
this buſineſs, I truſt, that, whilſt 
they look down upon an author 
ſo much beneath them, they will. 


have the goodneſs to pardon the 
defects 


INTRODUCTION, 


defects of a writer, whoſe only 
aim and endeavour is to be un- 
derſtood by the farming part of 
the world. But if here and there 
they ſhould find any thing de- 
ſerving their inſpection or more 
particular attention; if they 
ſhould find ſome grains of wheat 
in the midſt of my chaff, or 
{maller parcels of gold in the 
midſt of my droſs, the honour 
of having contributed in any 
meaſure to their advantage, will 
be to me a high matter of pay- 


ment and gratification. 


And 


INTRODUCTION. 


And if the ingenious reader 
can improve upon my hints, he 
will be the more praiſe-worthy. 
The field of improvement is large 
enough for every one to try his 
talents in. A man muſt know 
much, to know every thing ; a 
general knowledge is deſired by 
many, but obtained by none. 
In ſhort, every ſtep that leads to 
knowledge, or improvement, is 
worthy of being marked with 
laurels of gold. 
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Explanatiog of the AUTH OR's new-invented 
Machine, for the new Method of Huſbandry. 


OLLER C, is five fect and a half long, and twelve 

in diameter; it has ſixteen flat ſides; in each are fixed 
| ſix pins, at one foot diſtance from each other; as appears 
by the holes; ſo conſequently the number are ninety ſix, k, k, k, 
K, k, k, ſhew one row of theſe pins, each of which muſt be nine- 
teen inches and a half out of the roller, and they will ſplay, fo 
chat the points will ſtand twelve inches from each other. If you 
would hole nearer, or farther at a diſtance from each other, it is 
only making the pins ſhorter, or longer in proportion. In each 


end of the roller goes a gudgeon, which the Frame 4, 4, lies 


upon. 

The gauging wheels, B, B, go upon the end of the ſaid gud- 
geons, betwixt the frame and the end of the roller; theſe wheels 
are to gauge the depth the Pins are to ſink into the ground. 


The wheels A, A, are put on occaſionally, to convey the 
Machine from field to field. 


In E, are fixed ſtandards; oppoſite to each row of pins; in 
which are fixed ſix beſoms, to ſcratch the dirt off from the ends 
of the pins, in wet weather. 


In the ſixteen holes round the middle of the roller, ate fixed 
oog · pins, as ſhewn by 3. 


10, 11, 12, 13, 14; 15, ſhew the mouth of the hoppers fixed 
in the ſeed- board, Y Fe | 
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P, thews öne of chele hoppers; the ſmall end or pipe of 1s 
hopper goes through the ſeed board, and near the ſurface of the 
earth, which, by the help of the liding-beard, (as each end runs 
in a ſliding mortiſe in the frame 4, 4) you can move, and fix 
the pipes of the hopper over the holes in the ground at pleaſure. 


The ſmall tongue, ({haped like a ferula, to which the hind 
points) is fixed in a mortiſe in the pipe; and the broad end prelles 
apainſt the upper · ſide of the fide board N, oppoſie to the holes; 
which board N, goes under the bottom of the ſced- board, and 
through mortiſes made in the pipes. 


The holes through the ſeed- board, and thoſe in the ſlide- board, 
are oppolite to each other, when the machine is ſowing; but, by 
ſlipping the flide-board about an inch, it ſhuts both holes; which 
is neceſfity, and done with the touch of the finger, white the 
machine is turaing the end of the tidge. 


The mortiſe in the ſced board, oppoſite 9, is, to admit the 
tenon of the frame in which the ſmall wheel runs, as ſhewn by 
L; this wheel is to bear up the hind-part of the frame of the 
machine, and can be made lower or higher; therefore it deter- 
mines any diſtance you chuſe the pipes to ſtand at from the 


ground. 


In the piece of wood ſhewa by 7, you ſee ſix ſmall pins, which 
go under the ſerd- board; theſe are the ſmall ends of the lix tongues 
which play againſt the fl;de-board, 


In the round part of the tongue goes a wire, about. an inch 
Jong. which plays through the hole in the ſlide-board, among the 


corn, and keeps it from choaking or ſtopping. 


This piece of wood 7, (together with a piece of iron wich 
ſcr2ws into it, as ſhewn by 3,) preſſes down the ſmall ends of tha 
tongues; and as they play upon a wire in the middle, the other 
end preſſes contrary wiſe againſt the under. ſide of the Nide-boars, 
which is opened and ſhut, when the mackine moves, by tae iron 
3 playing upon the cog-pins, (which is in the middle of the rolter) 
ſhewn ty 2. 


P, ſhews a piece of wood, which ſlides along the ground; it 
is three inches thick, but thinned to a feather-edge, by taking 
the timber away from one arredge; there are fix, and each tenon 
goes into a mortiſe in d; this coverer plays in a ſwivel, as appears 
by the cut; this is, to gather the mold over the feed, and flil 


the holes. 


O, ſk:ws a marker; it teaches to the middle of the horſe's 
enſuing track, in order to mark where he is to go the next time; 
there muſt be one at each fidr, becauſ he turns and goes, one 
time wich his right ſide, and the other with his left, to the un- 
ſowed ground; that which is not in uſe is brought forward, and 
laid upon the ſhaft; they are faſtened to the frame 4, by iron 
ſcrews. I, hangs down to trail along the ground, to ſcratch, and 
ſhew the track where the Horſe is to go. 

In E, are fixed two hooks, on which a pair of ſtiafts or ſiles 
(like thoſe of a cart) goes, by which the horſe is to guide and 
draw the machine. 


By taking out the iron clapper 2, you may hole without ſow 
ing; or you may omit making the hopper-board, (in which moſt 
of the nicety depends) and ſtill you will find the holing machine 
extremely uſeful; becauſe, when the ground is holed, ſced may 
be dropped into each hole by children, grain by grain, at a very 
ſmall expence, as appears by the table on this work; as alſo, when 
you hole the ground for tranſplanting, you are to take no notice 


of the ſeed · board. 
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A 
NEW SYSTEM 


HUSBANDRY. 


CHAP. I, 


On the newly diſcovered and moſt valuable 
Method of Txzxncu-PLowinc, by 
which any Sort of Ground may be kept in 
perpetual good Order, ſo as to produce 
good and clean Crops for ever, without 
any other aſſiſtance of Fallow or Manure 
than what itſelf produces, &c. 


OWEVER marvellous this va- 
luable method of trench plowing 
may appear at the head of a chap- 
ter, yet ſtrength of argument and expe- 
rience gained from repeated trials, prove, 
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On the newly diſcovered and moſt valuable 
Method of TR RENH-Prowix o, by 
which any Sort of Ground may be kept in 
perpetual good Order, ſo as to produce 
good and clean Crops for ever, without 
any other aſſiſtance of Fallow or Manure 
than what itſelf produces, &c. 
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OWEVER marvellous this va- 
luable method of trench plowing 
may appear at the head of a chap- 
ter, yet ſtrength of argument and expe- 


rience gained from repeated trials, prove, 
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beyond a contradiction the truth thereof, 
and that it's utility extends alſo to every 
ſort of land, though indeed ſome may 
perhaps receive more benefit from it than 
others, yet every candid reader, who will 
diveſt himſelf of partiality, and liſten to 
plain reaſon. 


It may not be amiſs to make a diſtinc- 
tion between trench- plowing and deep 
plowing, as they may both ſeem to con- 
vey the ſame meaning, tho' in fact both 
the method of performing the work, and 
the produce in the crop, are quite different. 


Deep-plowing is meant, when the plow- 
man turns up a thick ſod, and leaves a 
deep furrow or trench behind him, which 
is generally practiſed when a farmer ſees 
his land over-run with weeds, (expreſſed by 
him dirty, which by the bye is too often 
the caſe) his method then is to plow deep. 
to bury the weeds. 
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By the word, bury, we naturally ſup- 
poſe he concludes them (as they certainly 
are) deſtructive to his crops, by feeding 
upon his labour; therefore as well as he 
knows how, wants to ſtop vegetation in 
them by burying, ſmothering, or killing 
them under a large body of earth. 


Repeated experience tells him, that this 
method of deep plowing in ſome degree 
lowers the number of theſe troubleſome 
enemies, which if not checked by this or 
{ome other method, would entirely poſſeſs 
themſelves of his ground, by roating out, 
ſmothering, or choaking any crop he 
threw therein, 


Now if we find by experience, that 
deep plowing is in ſome degree uſeful, 
by deſtroying part of ſuch rubbiſh, it na- 
turally follows, that their entire deſtruc- 
tion, would redouble the ſucceſs in our 
crops; however by deep plowing alone 
we cannot expect this advantage; for 
though the ſod be turned over lo thick, 
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yet as it rears againſt another ſod, and lies 
hollow, it admits a circulation of air, 
which keeps vegetation alive, and forces 
up a mane or row of graſs or weeds in 
the ſeams between each furrow; therefore, 
J ſay, it is merely impoſſible to kill every 
ſort and part of weeds, ſo long as they 
lie within the reach of air, which is their life 


and ſpirit, 


Indeed, if we make a fallow in a very 
dry ſummer, and plow deep and often, 
we may be ſaid to have a tolerable clean 
crop the year following, but 1n the ſecond 
and third crops and ſo on, we ſhall find 
the weeds and graſs daily gathering 
ſtrength again; ſo that it is evident, the 
fallow year did not infallibly deſtroy them, 
it only. fickened or retarded their growth 


for a ſmall time. 


Docks, thiſtles, nettles, ſcutch-graſs, or 
by ſome called quicks, and many other 
roots, will grow though you turn them a 
thouſand times over with the plow, or any 


other inftrument; yet they may be 
not 
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not only effectually deſtroyed, but con- 
verted to a friendly and uſeful manure, or 
food for other plants by trench plow- 
ing: therefore let us turn our eyes on this 
valuable method, and trace out by ſound 
reaſon, where their deſtruction is prac- 
ticable, and the many good effects ariſing 
therefrom, 


The word trenching is commonly made 
uſe of by gardeners, when they dig a 
piece of ground two or three ſpade grafts 
deep, in performing of which, they firſt 
make a hole as deep as they propoſe to 
dig, then they pare off the upper ſod fo 
deep as it contains any graſs or weed roots 
or any ſort of rubbiſh, and throw it to 
the bottom of the ſaid hole or trench, 
together with any ſtraw or long dung, 
which they want to convert into rotten 
manure, as ſuch are not proper for a top- 
dreſſing. 


This done, they cover it with the ſe- 
cond and third ſpade graft, ſo that the 
bottom of the ground, to the depth of 
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two or three feet, now becomes the top; 
this 1s called by the gardeners trenching, 
though it is not practiſed ſo often as it 
ought, but every ſenſible experienced gar- 
dener will follow this method, as by it he 
kills two birds with one ſtone, as it were, 
for he not only throws the ſod or rubbiſh 
out of his way, from being obſtructive 
or troubleſome to him in ſowing his crops, 
but it is a kind of dung-hill or hot-bed un- 


der them. 


Scutch-graſs, weeds, or other rubbiſh. be- 
ing out of their growing latitude, and for 
want of air, putrefy and ferment, and every 
fermentation cauſes a friction, which na- 
turally brings on a heat, in proportion to 
the ſize of the body that actuates it, 


As for inſtance, the heat of a hot-bed, is 
in proportion to the quantity of dung put 
together in a heap, which if large, the heat 
is great alſo, and which is ſenſibly felt by 
putting a hand therein, and the ſtrength of 
the heat abates as the ſize of ſuch bodies 
grow leſs, till it cannot be diſcerned by the 


touch of the hand. 
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Though reaſon tells us there is a degree 
of heat in every body that putrefies or fer- 
ments, be it ever ſo ſmall, even till it comes 
to a ſingle ſtraw or fibre of a graſs root. 


Philoſophical reaſons prove this, though 
we cannot ſenſibly feel it by handling; but 
to account for it: 


Put two bodies together, and that which 
contains the greateſt degree of heat, has the 
greateſt ſenſe of feeling. 


Likewiſe the ſenſes of our reaſon is quicker 
than that of our body, becauſe the former 


is the effect of the ſpiritual underſtanding, 


but the latter is only that of a corruptible 
body. 


Suppoſe two perſons, one having a hot 
hand, and the other a cold one, (as is com- 
monly expreſſed) theſe being joined together, 
the cold hand ſhall feel the other hot, but 
the hot one can diſcover no more heat in 
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the other, than were it to handle ice; yet 
our reaſon proves beyond a contradiction, 
that ſo long as blood circulates in the cold- 
eſt hand, there is a great degree of heat 
therein, though the hotteſt hand could not 
diſcover it. 


This ſmall ſketch of philoſophy, is no way 


foreign, but rather eludes to my ſubject, 
as it ſerves to prove the utility and rea- 
ſonableneſs of cauſing a fermentation, in as 
great a degree as we can, by burying every 
ſort of ſods, weeds, or other combuſtible 
matter, under a ſufficient body of mold, 
in order to cauſe putrefaction, which na- 
turally brings on a working or friction, 
that opens the particles of earth around it, 


which not only nouriſhes it, but affords 


ſufficient cavities therein to admit a com- 
munication, and an unitation of the different 
oils, ſalts, or ſulphurs, that each of theſe 
corrupted bodies, may when rotten pro- 
duce, and which are as various, and differ 
as much in the ſort of manure, as the aſpect 
of the plants did from each other when in 
their vigour or growing ftate, and though 
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OF HUSBANDRY. 9g 
ſome plants, may, when rotten, ptoduce 
too much acid or ſharp ſpirits; yet, when 
impregnated or mixed with thoſe of a more 
oily, ſmooth quality, one extreme checks 
another, and together affords a friendly 


manure, or food for the plants to feed 
upon, 


In ſhort many good effects may derive 
from this method of covering, or burying 
the upper ſod, with a proper quantity of 
the under ſtratum, or maiden mold. 


Firſt, this ſod be the ground ever ſo poor 
is interwoven with various ſorts of roots, 
either of graſs or weeds, both of which are 
very obnoxious and deſtructive to any 
crop we can ſow therein, for they not 
only feed upon what ſhould nouriſh the 
profitable plants, but they take up the 
ground that ſuch plants ſhould ſtand upon, 
and alſo hinders the free circulation of air, 
ſo that if not eradicated, will entirely poſ- 
leſs themſelves of the ground; and we ſee 
that the beſt fallows, or deep plowing is 
not capable of making a total deſtruftion 


of 
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of ſuch enemies; at the beſt it is only 
half doing the work, for they ſoon recover 
and re-eſtabliſh themſelves, to the no ſmall 
mortification of the tiller, 


But by covering the ſaid ſod, thus in- 
terwoven with graſs, weeds, &c. with a 
body of mould, we not only get quit of 
them as enemies, but are at the ſame time 
converting them into a kind of a hot-bed, 
dunghill, and fallow. _ 


In ſhort, by being thus buried, they 
act in all theſe capacities, for being cover- 
ed only by ſeven or eight inches of 
earth, they cannot vegetate, ſuch a body 
incloſes them from the air, and nothing 
can grow without itz therefore what juices 
they contain, immediately begins to ſweat, 
ferment, and putrefy, all which cauſes a 
friction, or working of the different ſpi- 
rits together, ſome part of which fume- 
gates or evaporates through the body of 
mold by a ſteam or ſmoak, (if we may 
compare great things to ſmall) in the 
nature of a dunghill, or hay-ſtack, when 

newly 
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OF HUSBANDRY. 1 


newly put together, and in the ſtate of 
fermentation, our eyes and feeling can 
witneſs for the latter, and ſo may our 
reaſon for the former. Therefore while 
it is in a ſtate of fermentation, it acts in 
ſome degree as a hot-bed, which nou- 
riſhes and enriches the earth and plants 
about it; when the ſtate of fermentation 
is over, it then acts as a manure, and food 
for plants, whoſe fibres will naturally 
ſtrike down to feed thereon z and what is 
yet farther in its favour, it may juſtly be 
called a fallow in reſerve, and a dunghill 
without labour or expence. 


Yet more, it is not only for a year or 
two, but will hold good for ever, becauſe 
the ſod that is trench-plowed under this 
year, will be effectually rotten and mellow, 
ready for turning up the next, and when it 
1s turned up, you turn down another weedy 
ſod, or furrow in its place, and thus go on 
alternately, turning up a dead rich mellow 
mold, and down in its place a tired, weedy, 
or a graſſy ſod, 


Jam 
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Jam certain that when tuis practice is 
thoroughly adopted, no manure or fallow 
need ever be applied, as none can be ſo goon 


as ſuch a dreſſing. 


Nevertheleſs I do not exclude marling, 
claying, or ſanding, theſe are generally 
put on to change the ſtaple or nature of 
the ground, and may be as uſeful in this, 
as any other ſort of tillage, but ſhall refer 
my reader to the chapters that treat on 
theſe articles; and it may not be amiſs, 
before I quit this chapter, to clear up a 
doubt which I ſee ariſe in my reader, in 
regard to killing all forts of weeds by 
burying; for ſays he, quicks or ſcutch-graſs, 
docks, nettles, thiſtles, and ſuch fort of 
roots, will grow or ſtrike downwards, per- 
haps two feet or more, therefore how can 
they be buried or kiiled with plowing a 
dozen or ſixteen inches only? 


My reader is to conſider that theſe, no 


more than every other vegetable, can live 
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or vegetate without a ſufficient quantity 
of air, and though a tap-rooted plant may 
ſtrike downwards ever ſo far under ground, 
yet air is conveyed to every part thereof, 
by the tubes, veins, or leaders, taking in 
air by the external part or top of the 
plant, and which ſerves not only as mouths 


to take in nouriſhment, but as air-pipes to 


convey air to every part of the root, in order 
to keep vegetation alive, 


But on the other hand, if ſix or eight 
inches of the top of any ſort of plant 
be taken off within the ground, and the 
remainder of the root covered with fo 
many inches of mold, it will effectually 
ſmother and ſtop it from growing, as a 
few inches of earth over the crown of a 
plant, of any kind will ſtop the circula- 


tion of air, therefore cauſe a deſtruction of 
the root. 


It is with the vegetable as with the 
animal creation, for neither can ſubſiſt 
without air; a land animal will live when 


put 
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put into water, provided the mouth or 
noſtrils be above the ſurface, but if theſe 
be covered with water only an inch, then 
the creature drowns, becauſe this body of 
water keeps out the air from circulating 
to other parts of the body of the animal. 


Thus it is with weeds or plants of any 
ſort, for if any part of a plant come to 
the ſurface of the earth, it takes in air to 
keep the whole body thereof alive, where- 
as if the whole be covered, ſo as to ex- 
clude air from any part thereof, that plant 
mult immediately die and turn to corrup- 
tion. 


All the difference there is between a 
land animal drowning with a ſmall body 
of water over it, and a plant requiring a 
larger body of earth over it, is, becauſe 
water being a firm body, and a ſmooth 
glaſſy ſurface, therefore a thin ſheet thereof 
will exclude air from entering therein; 
but earth when under tillage breaks into 
lumps or clods, and is ſometimes inter- 

mixed 
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OF HUSBANDRY, 15 
mixed with ſtones, ſo conſequently keeps 
the mold looſe, and open, which admits 
air through it. 


Therefore if the plants be not covered 
with fix or eight inches of mold, they 
may be ſupplied with air through ſome 
of theſe cavities, and the rougher the 
ground is, the greater chance they have 
to meet with this ſupply ; for the finer the 
ground, the cloſer it falls; and to help 
to conſolidate it the more, it may not be 
amiſs to run land that is trench-plowed 
over with a heavy roller; by ſuch pre- 
cautions there is not the leaſt doubt but 
you may ſmother every ſort of weeds with 
ſix or eight inches of mold over them. 


The worſt root that is to ſmother, as 
may appear to ſome tillers, is ſcutch-graſs, 
and yet ] know from experience, that this 
is to be effectually ſmothered by trench- 
plowing, provided that the firſt plow go 
to the bottom of it, and turn the root 

all 
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all to the bottom of the trench, ſo that 
the ſecond furrow raiſed be all maiden 
earth, and thrown cleverly over the firſt. 


This will incloſe it that no air can come 
at the weed to raife it to vegetation. The 


root of ſcutch-graſs, though very long, yet 


it moſtly runs horizontally, keeping near 
the ſurface, and will interweave and mat- 
traſs together with the ſod or furrow to 
ſuch a degree, that it is hard to part or 
break it to pieces with either plow or 
harrow, and is not at any rate to be de- 
UAtroyed, but by raking or picking out by 
mere dint of labour and expence, and ſo 
burned and even in this caſe it is not 


to be totally deſtroyed, for if pieces no 


more than an inch long remain, they will 
grow and quickly increaſe to an immenſe 
degree. | 


In ſhort, there never was a method 
- found out to deſtroy it equal to trench- 
plowing, and with this, as with all 


other weeds, its deſtruction is the birth of 
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OF HUSBANDRY. 17 


3 large portion of manure, as above ob- 
{erved. 


Were I to have my choice for trench- 
plowing, it ſhould fall upon the moſt 
graſſy or weedy piece of ground I could 
find; the greater the quantity of ſuch 
rubbiſh buried, the richer the ground 
would be at the next turning up. 


It is not above ten months ago, ſince I 
entered upon a piece of ground that was 
over-run with weeds, which grew as high 
as a man, I ordered it to be mown, and 
the haulm, together with the firſt ſod, 
which contained the roots, to be buried 
or trenched two ſpades deep; this had 
the defired effect; for though this has 
been a wet ſummer, very few weeds 
grew; and I am confident if I had not 
taken this merhod it would have coſt me 
as much weeding as the crop was worth. 
tried the ground, and found it as rich 
underneath as a dunghill, comparitively 
ſpeaking; every weed, both root and branch 
was melted and incorporated among the 

Vo. I. C mold, 
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mold, which has turned it black and rich 
paſt conception. The reafon which firſt in- 
duced me to be ſo ſtrong an advocate for, 
together with the method of, trenching land, 
as near Glaſgow, may be read in the next 
chapter, 


r . 


Some further Remarks on Txrncn- 
Prowinc, together with the Method 


and Price of TRENCHING- GROUND 


with the Spades, as near Glaſgow, &c. 


A S I ſome years ago, publiſhed a work 
of Huſbandry, intitled The Yorkfhire Farmer, 
and as one chapter in the faid work 
relative to deep-plowing, ſeems to claſh 
in ſome degree with my prefent ſubject, it 
may not be amiſs to clear up that point, 
lelt both my works ſhould fall into one 
hand, and the contradiction give my reader 
a bad idea of my morals, by carrying. as 
it were, two faces under one hood; but 
this | aſſure him is quite foreign to my 

principles, 
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principles, for I never yet ſtrove to ſupport 
either a verbal or written argument, but 
at the time my words or pen agreed with 
my heart. 


Every man ought to lay himſelf open 
to conviction, but until he is convinced, 
he ſhould ſupport his argument with all 
the rhetoric and ſteadineſs he is maſter of: 
but if his antagoniſt, by the ſtrength of 
argument, good ſenſe, or quoted circum- 
ſtances, prove him wrong, he ought moſt 
candidly to acknowledge it, by confeſſin 
himſelf ſo. | 


oF 
Oo 


Such a condeſcenſion ſhews a good diſ- 
poſition, and generally gains more upon 
the hearers, than the beſt ſupported argu- 
ment, when left undecided, 


I muft own, that at publiſhing my firſt 
works, my opinion was more in favour 
of ſhallow-plowing than at preſent; it is 
true J was not in general for ſhallow- 
plowing, I confined it to different ſoils, 

C2 deep- 
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deep-plowing to deep good land, and 
ſhallow-plowing to thin bad land, whereas 
I am ſince thoroughly convinced by re- 
peated experiments, ſtrength of argument, 
and reaſon itſelf, that I was wrong. 


For if the land be thin, having a bad 
ſoil under it, is the reaſon why it ſhould 
be made deeper, and that by plowing, 
as no other method but turning up the 
under ſtratum can have the deſired effect. 


He that is afraid of letting his plow 
ſink deep, for fear of turning up bad 
earth, is like a timerous ſurgeon, who is 
afraid of probing a wound to the bottom; 
he may make a imooth ſurface, but the 
inſide will always be a thiet preying upon 


his ſubſtance. 


The land that I was till lately the moſt 


afraid of turning up, for fear of fpoiling, 


or filling my crops full cf weeds, was 
that called ramel, a ſort of hard red ruſty 
earth, which generally lies near the ſur— 
face, it runs in a cake, and where it hap- 

pens 
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pens the land is generally wer, for it 1s 
of ſuch a firm nature, that it will not let 
the water penetrate through it, but bears 
it up among the upper ſtratum : no tap- 
root plant can grow in ſuch land, even 
thiſtles are debarred their entrance, and if 
any grow, they are only of a poor dwart 
kind, 


The thickneſs of this cake or bed of ra- 
mel, is generally .about three inches, and 
when the plow breaks through it, it riſes in 
large pieces; it is very obdurate in its na- 
ture, and will take a great deal of labour 
in harrowing, &c. before it is ſubdued or 
brought to a ſeparation ; but yet it is to be 
done, and in a year or two you looſe it, as 


it is mixed with the other earth. 


This ramel abounds much in Cheſhire, 
Lancaſhire, many parts of Yorkſhire, in 
Nortolk, Suffolk, and in ſhort it is to be 
found in fpots through the whole king- 
dom, and 1 have alfo ſeen it in Ireland, 
but not ſo common, as their land is ge- 
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nerally deeper and better than that in Eng- 
land. 


It is a prevailed opinion among all the 
farmers I have converſed with, that this 
ramel ſhould not be turned up, becauſe it 
fills the land full of weeds, particularly 
thiſtles, and till lately I was of the fame 
opinion, for it is ſeemingly ſo glaring a 
truth, that there is no contradicting it ; 
and now, perhaps, I am the very firſt per- 
ſon that ever wrote in the vindication of 
turning it up. 


But I never undertook this taſk, till I 
was thoroughly convinced both by reaſon 
and experience that I was right, and that 
for the very reaſon that thiſtles and other 
tap-rooted plants flouriſh more abundantly 
when this bad earth is broke through and 
turned up, 1s the very reaſon why it ſhould 
be turned up. 


Were I to ſtop here, the reader would 
certainly either think me a mad-man or 
A tool to 1:fert ſuch a thing, ſo blind and 

barren 
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barfen is nature if not cultivated by reaſon 
and experience. 


But the thing is plain, if we conſider it 
right, becauſe if we break and examine 
the particles of this ramel or bad earth, 
we ſhall find that it contains no ſort cf 
root, fibre, or ſeed, neither is it poſlible 
for thiſtle or any other plant to grow 
thereout, no more than out of a brick; 
beſides were it to produce thiſtles, or ſuch 
like tap-rooted luxuriant plants, it would 
no more be bad earth, but on the reveric 
very good. 


I make no doubt, but my reader has 
heard the tale of the blind man going to 
buy land, and when he kneeled him down 
to grope for a ſtrong thiſtle to tye his horſe. 
to, they then told him there was none, 
upon which he rejected the land, rightly 
judgeing, that if there was ſtrong luxuri- 
ant thiſtles, he could not be far wrong 
in a purchaſe, as they always grow upon 
a fich deep foil, and the deeper and 
richer the land, the ſhorter and more 

C 4 flouriſhing 
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flouriſhing is the plant, but as there was 
none, he had only half a chance, for though 
the land might be good, and the thiſtles 
rooted, yet there was as great a chance that 
it might be bad, and not able to produce 
them. 


Though the tale is frivolous and ſimple, 
yet we cannot deny but it bears a ſtrong 
meaning, and leads me further to prove, 
that it is a contradiction in nature, to ima- 
gine that this hard bricky earth, called 
ramel could produce them, or has the leaſt 
ſubſtance to aid or aſſiſt in their noutiſh- 
ment; ſo far from that, neither the roots 
of thiſtles, or any other vegetable can enter 
it, therefore how can it contain either the 
root or ſeed of weeds, and when broke vp 
(as is the argument of the farmers) pro- 
duce them, 


It is true whilſt it lies in its unmoleſted 
ſtate, it prevents them growing to per- 
fection, by the ſame rule that jt prevents 
every other profitable plant bringing 
forth their abundance, fo conſequently 
keeps the land in its poor name, as no- 

thing 
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thing can flouriſh to perfection whilſt it lies 
there, becauſe it 1s a bar between the 
roots and their food which lies under it 
in the third ſtratum. 


It is here the farmers treaſure lies hid, 
and it 1s from this that ſprings the abun- 
dance of weeds ſo complained of, which 
though enemies, and feed upon what would 
maintain profitable crops, yet they plain- 
ly prove the richneſs contained in the 
third ſtratum, 


I do not mean that there are any roots 
or ſeeds of weeds in this third ftratum, 
which break out and grow when the ra- 
mel is removed ; no, I abſolutely deny ir, 
as that would be impoſſible, for how could 
they come there, neither can any thing grow 
without a beginning. 


Occular demonſtration ſhews us daily, 
that weeds of all ſorts, and particularly 
thiſtles, will grow on every fort of land, 
yet they may only be ſaid to flouriſh 
upon that which is good and deep, on 

ſuch 
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ſuch they grow to a yard or four feet 
high perhaps, with very ſtrong ſtalks and 
branches, theſe ſhew the ſoil they ftand 
on, to afford a great deal of nouriſhment, 
or it could not throw up ſo much refined 
matter, whereof the reverſe will appear, 
if che land be of a poor thin ſtaple; 
on ſuch, though there may be a great 
number of thiſtles on the ground, yet 
their poor ſtarved dwarfy ſize makes them 
not appear ſo conſpicuous, but however 
the root is there though in miniature, and 
when the ramel or bad ſoil is broke 
through, it then gives their roots liberty 
to ſtrike downwards, and feed plentifully 
on the richneſs that the third ſtratum or 
maiden earth contains. 


Therefore that was overlooked, or 
ſ-arce thought any thing of before, will 
now appear perhaps twenty times the 
quantity, becauſe each plant probably is 
twenty times the ſize; fo that the farmer 
whoſe penetration goes no deeper. per- 
haps than his eyes can ſee, may well 
look with amazement, and ſay he ſpoiled 

his 
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his ground, and made it full of weeds, 
though in fact the number is all the ſame, 
the fize only is augmented; but I hope 
the above will convince him, that fo far 
from ſpoiling his ground by breaking 
through the bad ſhell of earth, called ra- 
mel, he has only opened a paſſage for the 
roots to feed upon a better body of earth 
that lay before concealed, and that if he 
deſtroys the weeds, by any method (but 
trench-plowing to chuſc) he may be 
ſure chat his annual crops will alſo flouriſh 
in turn. | 


It is ſtrange how far prejudice in favour 
of old cuſtoms will lead one, but true it 
is, that I am almoſt aſhamed of my ig- 
norance, or want of penetration, when I 
firſt publiſhed my Yorkſhire Farmer, tor 
in that, I held a ſtrong argument agaiuſt 
plowing deep in bad land, and which 
was almoſt univcriaily aſſented to by 
ſuch ſhallow farmers as myſelf; and is it 
not alſo as ſtrange, ſo mauy thouſands of 
people that 1 had converſcd with on the 
ſubject, that I did not meet with one to 


contradict 
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contradict me or ſet me right, before 1 
met with Mr. Baker, an Engliſh gentle- 
man, who is patronized and encouraged 
by the Honourable Dublin Society, to 
make experiments in agriculture, and very 
preper he is for the purpoſe, being a very 
worthy, ſenſible, indefatigable man, and 
ought to be careſſed and encouraged by 
every one who wiſhes well to the cauſe, 


'This gentleman and I had a ſtrong ar- 
gument upon the ſubject of deep and ſhal- 
low-plowing, (as to trench-plowing we 
neither of us touched upon, as I be- 
lieve we had neither of us ever tried it 
at that time) though Mr. Baker's argu- 
ment was ſtrong and ſenſibly maintain- 
ed, yet it was not deciſive, becauſe he 
did not bring proofs ſufficient for the pur- 
poſe, indeed I have thought ſince, it was 
for want of time, for we were rather hin- 
dered in our diſcourſe; however he told 
me at parting, in general terms, that he 
would not be of my way of thinking, to 
plow ſhallow upon any ſort of land tor a2 
thouſand pounds, 
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In ſhort, his diſcourſe gave me ſuch a 
turn, that I was determined never to [top 
enquiry or trying experiments, till 1 had 
proved the affair to the bottom, 


Upon which I took a tour through Ire- 
land to every gentleman that was curious 


in agriculture, 


I have, by great chance, met with peo- 
ple that would be rearing their ground 
up by the plow-beam away, but after a 
very ſlovenly manner, with the long, old, 
Iriſh plow, a ſad piece of machinery as 
can be; when J aſked the reaſon why they 
plowed fo deep, the anſwer was, becaule 
the land was poor, and they had no ma- 
nure for it, therefore could get no crop, 


except they plowed deep to turn up 
freſh earth. 


By enquiry, I generally found that the 
ſame land had been plowed deep, at ſome 
former diſtant period of time, and that 
they ventured to plow deep, becauſe they 
knew the land would bear it, as it had 
been deep plowed before. 


Upon 
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Upon the whole, their ideas were con- 
fuſed, their method was partly the effect 
of wild chance, and not to be depended up- 
on; however, what I did gather, joined to 
reaſon, ſerved to prove in favour of deep 
plowing. 


In the county of Wexford their land 


has a good deal of ramel under it, and 
ſome lies near the ſurface, therefore they 
are afraid of deep-plowing, however J 
know one farmer that broke through it, 
and the conſequence was, that he had a 
great crop both of weeds and oats, when 
I ſaw ir, both of which ſhewed a great 
deal of richneſs in the ground, for the 
ſtraw of the oats was like reeds, but the 
weeds, particularly thiſtles, were ſo ſtrong, 
that I doubted they would get the better of 
the corn, except the farmer beſtowed much 


labour in weeding, 


This was the firſt crop after breaking 
up, and I never ſaw it afrer. 


I alſo viewed a field belonging to the 
earl of 


„in the faid county, which con- 
tained 
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tained a dozen or fifteen acres, which wag 
bad, wet, and ruſhy, occaſioned by a bed 
of ramel or ruſty hard earth, which Jay 
within eight or ten inches ot the ſurface, 
and as it lay within view of his houſe, was 
an eye-fore, therefore he was reſolved to 
enrich it at any rate or expence, but like 
the reſt of the farming world, was afraid 
of filling his land full of weeds if he broke 
it up, and tilled it among the corn mold. 


He therefore trenched the cloſe with 
ſpades to ſet with potatoes, as *xvlained 
in Vol. II. chap. 7. in performing of which 
he at the ſame time broke up the bed of 
ramel, which was three or four inches 
thick, and carried it all off the land; this 
great work was going on when | was there, 
lo know not the conſequence, but am 
clear, if it had been broke and mixed on 
the land, it would not have added to the 
number of weeds. 


The Right Honourable Lord Chief 
Baron Foſter, had a piece of ground at 


Colon, which had one of thefe ſtratum 
under 
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under it, the ſurface was a black earth, 
in the nature of a bog, or a moor covered 
with ling or heath, it was always wet and 
poutchy when reclaiming. 


He could make nothing of it till he 
broke through the hard under-ſtratum, 
and limed it well, which brought it from 
being not worth ſix pence an acre, to be 
worth four and twenty ſhillings an acre, 
which is the price he let it for, if I re- 
member right. 


I faw a good crop of oats upon the faid 
land that was quite clear of weeds, which 
ſhews, as there were none in the ſurface, the 
ramel did not produce them, for the land 
had been a wild barren waſte aforetime. 


Upon finiſhing my travels and enquiries 
in Ireland, and comparing notes, I found 
nothing to back my former opinion of 
ſhallow-plowing, on the contrary, though 
nothing was deciſive in the favour of deep- 
plowing, yet every argument ſeemed to 
lead that way, 


Upon 
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Upon my return to Dublin, I fell in 
company with ſome Scotch merchants, 
our diſcourſe ran upon agriculture, one of 
them told me that he lived near Glaſgow, 
and that in his neighbourhood, the farmers 
went to the expence of three pounds an 
acre, to trench their grounc, by digging two 
or three ſpade grafts deep, and that they 
found more benefit from this, than ſo much 
money ſpent in manure, though they could 
have lime or dung from the city of Glaſgow 
very cheap. | 


This account ſurprized the company, 
and did not fail to draw ſome cenſures 
upon the Scotch gentleman, as they 
thought he derogated from truth, con- 
cluding, that the worſt farmers in the 


world would not be guilty of ſuch a 
folly. 


To be ſhort, I immediately made a jour- 
ney to Scotland, and as the gentleman 
told us, ſo I found it, for in an open town- 
field joining to Glaſgow, and in another 
about two miles diſtant from the ſaid city, 

„ D I found 
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I found a great many labourers at work- © 
trenching, ſome two ſpades deep and a 


ſhovelling, and others three ſpades and 


a ſhovelling, for which they are paid from 


forty ſhillings, to three pounds an acre, 
according to the depth they go; I ſaw 
plainly that the ſucceſs in their crops, 
by this method were not doubtful, for as 
their land had been trenched two or three 


years before, the earth they threw up from 


the bottom of the trench, was as black and 
rich as a garden mold. 


As this Work was performing in an o. 
pen town field, there were ridges that be- 
longed to farmers which never trenchec 


their land, upon trying theſe ndges, at two 


or three ſpade grafts deep, we found the 


.under-{tratum a red hungry ſand; therefor: 


it was evident, that by trenching, the na. 
ture of the ſoil had been changed, and when 
the crops began to appear, it was eaſy to 


pick out every trenched ridge in the field, 
by their aſpect, being better corn and 
clearer of weeds, 


But 
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But as I have taken notice of this piece 
of huſbandry in my journal through Scot- 
Jand, I refer my reader to the fifth chapter, 


in the third volume, for a farther account 


thereof. 


An expetiment partly of the ſame na- 
ture was tried by a gentleman in one of 
our ſugar iſlands, but now lives near the 
L city of. York ; though the diſtance is great, 
and the climates in thoſe iſlands, much 
” hotter than England, yet the nature of 
the land 1s nearly the fame, 


The land on which this experiment 
was tried, and where the ſugar-cane grows 
: is ſand, the under-ſtratum is a hard bind- 
ing gravel, 


The gentleman who tried the experi- 
ment, told me, that it is ſometimes cuſ- 
tomary after they reap the firſt crop of 
: cane, to let the land lie unmoleſted or un- 
* cultivated; and it will bring a fecond crop, 
Which is inferior to the firſt, yet as it is 
attended with leſs expence, anſwers ſome» 
times very well. | 


* 


D 2 A plan- 
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A plantation containing fix acres of cane 
was reaped, and the land was let lie for 
a ſecond crop, but obſerving that it pro- 
miſed to be bad, the ſaid land was trenched 
to a good depth, the upper ſtratum was 
buried, and in its place turned up a hard 


ſtrong gravel, ſo that the land had more the 


appearance of a gravel walk than that of a 
ſtaple for any thing to grow in. 


This being a thing quite out of the com- 
mon method, the eyes of the planters were 
upon it, and the opinion of every one was, 
that the land was ſpoiled; ſome would have 
it that it would never grow any thing more, 
others, that it would produce a plentiful 
crop of thiltles, 


In ſhort, the fix acres were planted with 
fugar cane, and contrary to all their expec- 
tations, produced a wonderful crop, which 
was two hogſheads and a half of ſugar each 
acre, beſides the offals, which more than 
Pays all the expence, 
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This ſhews that trenching ground in any 
climate or land is profitable, 


The ingenious Mr. Young's ſix months 
tour, has juſt fallen into my hands, I note 
an experiment tried in trench-plowing 
by a very worthy. getleman, near Crake- 
hill, Yorkſhire, which ſeems to corrobo- 
rate with all the experiments I have tried 
or met with, and I cannot do greater 
honour to Mr. Young, than to give it to 
my readers in his own words, which are 
theſe following. 


The capital improvement effected in 
tillage, conſiſts in trench-plowing. In the 
year 1765, was plowed eleven acres of land 
the rent of which was ſeven pounds; it 
was firſt cut by a paring wheel plow, 
worked by three horſes, and then came a 
ſtrong wheel plow, drawn by two oxen 
and fix horſes, by which means a depth 
of ten inches was gained, and the eleven 
acres was finiſhed in eighteen days, a man 
tollowed the plow, to tread down the 

D 3 ſods, 
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ſods, fix out of the eleven acres were ſown 
with barley, and produced as in the follaw- 
ing table: 


|. 8. d 
Six acres produced twenty-one 
quarters three buſhels of barley, 
ſold for - - - - 28 4 0 
Three acres and a half were with 
turnips, and fold for - 14 6 
They were fed off with ſheep, and 
kept thirty-nine for 18 weeks 
Another acre of turnips was ſold for 4 © 0 
Beſides theſe articles, the field pro- 
duced five buſhels of tares - x 0 0 
T wo buſhels and a half of white 
) 6:01 0 
Thirty buſhels common potatoes 3 © © 
Nine ditto early, at 3s. per - 1 7 © 
Which is per acre - - - - 4 15 5 


This crop is upon the whole very conſi- 
gderable, the land was before ſuppoſed to 
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be very bad, and the rent was trifling ; 
beſides this ſpecies of improvement has 
been generally ſuppoſed to operate very 
little at firſt, the ſourneſs of the under 
ſtratum of the ſoil requiring ſome time 
to be ſweetened and meliorated by the in- 
fluence of the atmoſphere, ſo that ſuch pro- 
duct the firſt crop mult be thought a very 
great one. 5 | 


L440; 
In 1766, four acres of this field 


were ſown with barley, and pro- 

duced ninrteenquarters,the price 

not minuted, let us collate as 

before, 27s. per - - 2 13 0 
Six acresand a half yielded turnips, 

md 3: - 16 10 0 
Fifty buſhels of potatoes, at 25. 


.. 60 
Which is per acre 4 8 © 


as 8 0 
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. 


In 1767, the field was cropped with 
maſlin and barley, four acres of 
the firſt, produced ninety-two 
buſhels, ſold at 4s. 6d. per - 20 6 © 
SIX acres of barlcy produced twen- 
ty-nine quarters and five buſhels, 
at 238. 34 22 
One acre not ſowed 
Which is per acre « - - - 588 


This experiment, which 1s particularly 
valuable, proves in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
the excellency of the practice. If the reſult 
of three years experience, does not ſatisfy 
the moſt cautious cultivators, I know not 
what will. Our author ſtill goes on, ſays 
he—In 1766, the ſaid gentleman trench- 
plowed in the ſame manner as before, ano- 
ther field of five acres, and harrowed in 
oats on one part of it, and beans on the 
reſt, the crop was, viz. 
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l. s. d. 
One hundred ſixty- ſeven buſhels of 
dts, ut'25. 6 6. 20 17 6 
Twenty- eight buſhels of beans, at 
2% 09; pct... 0 
Which is per acree r 108 


26 9 6 


The above experiments give me great 
pleaſure, as I know the land only to be 
poor and of a bad nature, and more 1o, 
as it is a ſpecies of land I have nat in my 
poſieſtion to make this experiment upon. 


I cannot help taking notice, that bot 
the tryer and compiler of theſe exper'- 
ments, ſeem to have no idea of the grand 
point, namely, that of again turning up 
the ſod when the roots, &c. were all rut- 
ten and turned to manure, which would 
certainly be the caſe, by the time the 
firſt crop was reaped. Ir appears that the 
ſucceſs in crops was all produced from 

a maiden 
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a maiden earth, without any aſſiſtance from 
manure; but if the old ſurface had been 
turned up, when reſted or rotten, by an 
interior fallow year, the proprietor would 
have found it enriched beyond expecta- 
tion, and might have promiſed himſelf, 
if poſſible, a double return, and it might 
have been worked with two horſes in a plow, 
as the land would be light and mellow, after 
the firſt breaking up. 


Indeed I am at this time trench-plowing 
ſome ſtrong clay land, and I only uſe two 
horſes in a plow, they ſeem to perform it 
with tolerable eaſe, but it will doubtleſs be 
much eaſier for them when trench-plowed 
again, 


I have had ſeveral experiments tried on 
different ſorts of land, and every one 
proves beyond a doubt, that of all the 
improvements that has ever been found 
out in agriculture, trench-plowing is the 


moſt yaluable, 
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1 have two ſorts of land now under this 
experiment, one is a ſtrong clay, and as 
far as is tried, promiles ſuccels, 


The other is ſand, but of a cold ſpungy 
nature, the furrows all ruſhy, I trenched 
the furrows only, on which I have ſown 
the following crops, viz. potatoes, muſtard 
among ſome of them, ſummer wheat, 
winter wheat, fix rowed barley, and a new 
ſpecies of the cabbage kind, which is by 


the name I got it by, called Jeruſalem 


cabbage, 


All the crops look extremely well, 
except in a ſpot here and there, where 
the red ſand was thrown up very thick, 
there the winter-cabbage was only weak 
and puny till the tap-root got through 
it, and began to feed upon the ſod, or 
under-ſtratum, which was rotting, then 
they throve amain, | 


The Jeruſalem cabbage has a remark- 
able ſtrong and penetrating tap-root. I 
ſowed 
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ſowed the ſeed in the latter end of April, 
and by the middle of July the plants had 


got ſuch root in the ground, that it was 


with difficulty we could draw them. I 


imagine it will prove the heartieſt and beſt 


plant for winter feed of my that has been 
cultivated. 


I did think of eating them with cat- 
tle, but as there is, perhaps, very little ſecd 
to be got in England, and as I think it 


very valuable, I purpoſe: keeping moſt of 


my crop for ſeed. 


The plant is of a purple colour, it wWIII 
not turn to a cabbage, neither has it a 


ſtalk like any thing of the cabbage or 


cole-wort kind, for the leaves ſtrike out 
of the root, from the ſurface of the 
ground. 

Where the plants have room, the leaves 
creep on the ground round the root, till 
they fill a great ſpace before they riſe, 
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The tap-root runs perpendicular like 


dat of a parſnip. Upon the whole, I pro- 


poſe a great deal from this ſpecies of 


food for cattle; and it is, without excep- 
= tion, the beſt green I ever eat late in the 


0 ſpring. 


I ſet my wheat in this trenched ground 


3 at twelve inches aſunder, putting three 
grains into each hole, it filled the ground 
= abundantly, and there was few roots where 

I could not count from thirty to fifty ears. 
The land was graſs when I trenched it, and 


= remarkably full of the red or cut worm; I 
was aware of this, therefore ſteeped all my 
: ſeeds in the pickles as directed in this work, 
{ by which means I believe I ſaved my crops, 


* nothing was touched except a little of 
5 q the wheat. 


; 
: 


A TABLE 
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A TABLE 


Of the Expence and Profit of an Acre of 
Trench-plowed W heat. 


E d. 


To the rent of land, being graſs 

and plowed at Michaelmas - - © 16 © 
Tythe for the ſaid acre - - 0 5 © 
Plowing - + +,,+- + =, - © 12 © 
Seed... - +, © wi»; -:,Q.:;26 
Sowing, harrowing and rolling 0 2 6 
No weeding, as there was not a 

ſingle weed to be ſecn 
Reaping, and drawing into the 

(/ $0: 40 


Total expence 2. 12 @ 
To 41 buſhels 3 pecks of wheat, N 

at 58. 3 d. per buſhel - - 10 19 2 

Clear profit from this acre- 8 7 2: 
I leave the ſtraw for threſhing. 
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CHAP. III. 


How to fix the Plow to perform the 
Office of TrREncn-PLowinG, and 
how to perform the Buſineſs, &c. &c. 


voured to quote circumſtances, and to in- 
force reaſons, in order to prove the utility 


of this valuable method of trench plowing, 


in this I come to the application of the 


| work. 


Though ſeveral learned authors have ad- 
mitted both of the value and probability of 
trench-plowing, yet I do not remember 
one who has entered heartily upon the 
cauſe, or has pointed out a method how 
the farmer could perform the work with 
any reaſonable degree of expence. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Randal indeed went ſo far as to ; 
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invent trenching-plows, and advertiſed them 
at ten pounds a ſet, but this was both 
too high in price, and too perplexed or 
complicated in working, ever to gain 
a footing among the common farmers, 


therefore the ſcheme though laudable and 8 


praiſe-worthy, fell to the ground almoſt 
at its birth. 


But notwithſtanding Mr. Randal's ſcheme | 


K 


= 


failed, I do not in the leaſt deſpair ot | 


ſeeing this valuable method of trench- 
plowing become general among the far- 
mers, particularly as they may perform 
the work in an eaſy cheap manner by the 
common plow, with little alterations; for 
not any thing deters them more from 


putting any ſcheme in execution, than | 


ſhew of expence. 


When we have fixed upon the ground | 


to be trench-plowed, our next ſtep is 
to try the depth or ſtaple of the ſoil will 
a ſpade 
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a ſpade, and from this we can judge what 


depth we would have it plowed, and ſo 
fix the plow and irons accordingly. 


If the land be good and deep, the weeds, 
and graſs runs deep alſo, conſequently the 
upper ſtratum, or what compiles the ſod, 
is thick; in this caſe the firſt plow muſt 
be geer'd ſo as to run quite under all the 
roots, by which the next furrow when turn- 


ed will be all freſh mold, or what is called 
maiden earth. 


This being turned over the firſt furrow, 
which now lies at the bottom of the 
trench, is what the corn is to grow in the 
enſuing year, therefore muſt be a proper 
depth or thickneſs for that purpoſe. 


If the land have a tolerable good bot- 
tom, you cannot go too deep, but if it be 
a very tough, hungry clay, or a poor red 
or white ſand, in either of theſe caſes, it 
may be prudent not to go ſo deep the 
firſt year, as it will only, if clay, be 

Vol. I. E. worſe 
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worſe to work, or break into ſmall parti- 
cles, but whether clay or ſand, it may be 
too deep for the roots of the plant to pene- 
trate through, in order to feed in the under 
ſtratum, and which they will ſtand in need 
of, in ſuch poor ſoil. | 


Therefore, I ſay, in fuch land only, go a 
moderate depth the firſt, and add a little 
more the next trenching, for an enſuing 
crop. 


Any common plow without altering, wall 
turn the firſt furrow, and all that is wanted 
in the next, is only to add to the mold- 
board a caft-off board; in order to raife 
the ſecond furrow over the firſt, and which 
is fixed after this manner, viz. 


The firſt thing you are to obſerve; is to 
have the wing of your ſhare ſo broad as 
will cut your furrow clear the breadth 
you intend it; ſuppoſe it be ten inches 
broad, the ſhare muſt be alſo ten inches, 
meaſuring from the point of the wing to 
the land ſide, in this caſe the wing will 

be 
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be about five inches, you muſt have a thin 
plate of iron; about two inches and a half 
broad, welled acroſs the upper fide of the 
wing of the ſocket, ſtretching from the 
breaſt of the plow to the point of the wing. 


About half an inch of one edge only is 
to be welled, the remaining two inches 1s 
to remain open, in the nature of a flat 
ſocket, to admit a thin end of the turn-off 


board therein. 


The turn-off board muſt be about four 
inches broad, and ſo long as will reach 
from the wing of the ſocket to the brich 
of the plow, it muſt be about two in- 
ches thick, and muſt have a bracket at 
the under ſide, in the nature-of a foot of 
a fender, which bracket muſt bear upon 
the mold board of the plow, in order to 
ſtrengthen the caſt-off board, that it may 
bear the weight of the ſod when it riſes. 


There muſt run horizontally through 
this board, a ſmall iron bolt, one end 


E 2 mult: 
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muſt be crooked like a T, this is to go into 
a long nick, made in the breaſt-plate of the 
plow ; when in, it muſt turn half round, that 
it may hold faſt therein, by which means 
it will bind faſt the turn-off board, to the 
mold board. 


Without any other help than this bolt, 
the bracket under, and one end being 
made thin to go into the ſocket, that is, in 


the wing of the ſhare, it will be ſufficiently 
ſtrong. 


As many inches thick as you have 
turned the firſt ſod, ſo many inches the 
hind part of this board muſt be raiſed from 
the ſole of the plow, meaſuring at the 
brich, ſo that the ſod (as ſoon as it parts 
from the wing of the ſhare) riſes gradually 
till it comes to the brich of the plow, then 
it turas it fairly off, and it falls upon the 
firſt fut row. 


By fixing this board properly, one 
plow may be made to perform the work 
two 
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two or three furrows deep. As the board 
is moveable it can be carried in the tail of 
the plow, the firſt furrow round, and when 
you come at the end, in the time the horſes 
are turning, it can be fixed, 


I am at this time trench-plowing in 
ſtrong clay land, with one plow only, 
drawn by two horles on a breaſt, one 
man to drive and hold, and has this move- 
abie caſt off board, to fix for the ſecond 


furrow; he can plow about half an acre in 
a day. 


There muſt be a cock at the beam end 
about ten inches broad, to take the plow 
off the land in the ſecond turrow, by ſhifting 
the hook to the near ſide, 


This is all the addition or alteration that 
is wanted, for performing this great and 
valuable piece of work of trench-plowing ; 
it is ſo ſimple and eaſy, that I doubt not 
but any common plowman may fix it, and 
the whole expence cannot be above ſix- 


pence. 
E 3 The 
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The more ſimple and eaſy any machine 
is made, the more valuable it is, provided it 
anſwers the end, ſo as to perform the buſineſs 
it is deſigned for. 


SHA,. N. 


Shewing the proper Seaſons for TRENORH.- 
PLowinc, together with a few phi- 
loſophical Reaſons relating to the Salts in 


the Air. 


As I have been very explicit in the 
foregoing chapters, in ſhewing the utility 
of trench-plowing, and where it operates 
or takes effect for the good of the crop, 
there only now remains to point out proper 
ſeaſons for performing the buſineſs in, 
with two or three philoſophical remarks 
thereon. 


The farmers common notion of ſummer 
fallows are, that what good they receive, 
is, by being in a ſtate of reſt for one year, 
and 
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and by turning up the roots of graſs, weeds, 
or ſuch like obnoxious plants to the fun, 
in order to be killed by the heat, when 
expoſed thereto. 


They have no notion of the atmoſphere's 
diſcharging the oils, ſalts, or manures 
it contains upon their furrows, ſuch 
thoughts may be too ſublime for their un- 
derſtanding. 


I do not deny but their intellects may 
be as ſtrong as thoſe of other men, but I 
refer to any ſenſible reader, if their ideas 
in general are not more confined than 
any ſet of men in the world; which is 
very ſurprfiing, when we conſider that 
their daily buſineſs lies more among the 
works of nature, than that of any other 
ſet of men whatever; therefore the exerciſe 
of which muſt afford more matter for phi- 
loſophy or contemplation, which brightens 


the mind, and opens the ideas to a refined 
underſtanding. 


E 4 can 


by 
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I can account for a farmer's want of pe- 
netration into the works of nature, in no 
better a manner, than a familiarity of his 
being always among them, by which his 
wonder ceaſes, his curioſity is ſatisfied, and 
his enquiry at end. 


'The returning ſeaſons put him in mind 
to ſow, and ſo does the crop when ripe to 
reap, his eyes convince him of the begin- 
ning and ending thereof, and therewith he 
is ſatisfied, without penetrating farther into 
the wonderful cauſe thereof, 


Experience tells him, that a great quan- 
tity of dung forces him a good crop of 
corn, and is not wanting alſo to raiſe him 
a plentiful one of weeds, 


This he ſees, but ſince labour and ex- 
pence will eradicate them, he troubles his 
head no further about it; when his land is 
tired of corn, and overſtocked with weeds, 
his next ingenuity is to reſt it, and kill his 
weeds by a ſummer fallow, 


This 
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This courſe of huſbandry chiefly takes in 
all his curioſity or enquiry into the works 
of nature. In ſhort the ſtupidity in ſome 
of them is ſo extremely great, that one 
would think one piece of miſmanagement 
which they are guilty of, could not eſcape 
the greateſt novice's underſtanding. 


And that is, in letting their dunghills 
be over-grown with weeds; how often 
do we ſee dunghills covered with nettles, 
thiſtles, docks, &c. perhaps to the height 
of a man, their roots and feeds permitted 
to intarmig thereamong, and then ſpread 
upon the A to grow, and cauſe pounds 
of expe © deſtroy what might have 
been pre for a few pence, 


Such cou of huſbandry has gone on 


from generaiiovn to generation, without 


amendment Ly them; for any improve- 
ment we are fallen into of late years, is 
chiefly owing to gentlemen who fen 
their own eſtates, or to ſhop-kec ers, 
publicans, &c. who live in great towns, 


and 
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and take farms either for their amuſe- 
ment or profit. 


If we look through the whole King- 
dom, we ſhall find ſuch occupiers of land 
to have better crops than farmers who 
have been at it all their lives, and it is 
to ſuch gentlemen that we are indebted 
moſtly for any late improvement in agri- 
culture, though they are generally taunt- 
ed and laughed at by the country far- 
mers. 


Many a time have I heard them curſe 
ſuch like gentlemen farmers, and wiſh 
their crops might fail, for troubling 
themſelves with what did not belong to 
them, 


I know it is only a few of ſuch bigotted 
old faſhioned farmers that will read this 
book, ſome are too covetous to buy it, 
and the reſt are either too proud or con- 
ceited in their own opinions, either to read 
or follow any inſtructions therein, 
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No, they would ſcorn to be book-far- 
mers, What! ſay they, ſhall a gentleman, 
becauſe he can write, pretend to inſtruct 
me what to do with my land? Does he 
know better than myfelf, who. has been 
brought up to the farming buſineſs all my 
life time, and perhaps on the ſame land 
too? A pretty joke indeed, 


However, Mr. John Oldroad, ſhould 
your landlord, or any other Mr. New- 
invention, chance to put this book into 
your hands, I would have you to retire 
into ſome corner to read it, for fear any 
one ſhould ſce you bluſh, when you look 
at your own picture, drawn ſo nearly to 
life; and ſhould I be fo fortunate as to 
open your ideas, fo as to make you pur- 
ſue any new plan, which will turn out for 
your own profit, be aſſured that I have 
my full reward and gratification therein; 
but to return. | 


I promiſed in this chapter to. ſhew the 
proper ſeaſon for trench-plowing, which 
| | the 
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the following reaſons will prove to be at 
or before Michaelmas, 


Firſt, becauſe by that time we reap the 
profit of the preſent year, If ſtubble land 
be the object for trench-plowing, let it 
be done as ſoon as the corn is got off, 
in order to bury the ſtubble, graſs, or 


weeds, whilſt they retain their juicy par- 


ticles, which will add much towards rot- 
ting, fermenting, and enriching the earth ; 
and fince this method of burying them, 
anſwers a better purpoſe than the ſum- 
mer fallow for killing them, we have no 
occaſion to loſe a year's profit and much 
labour in plowing on that account, 


Secondly, we may ſow any crop we 
pleaſe, ſuppoſe wheat after wheat, it mat- 
ters not, ſince what mold produces the 
laſt crop is buried, and turned up in it's 
place a freſh maiden earth, that muſt be the 
chief ſupport of the preſent trenched crop. 


Thirdly, if the under-ſtratum be turned 
up in the latter end of the year, it will 
be 
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be ſubdued, brought to temperance, and 
enriched by the winter's ſnow, froſt, and 
atmoſphere, which let the farmers think 
what they will to. the contrary, contri- 
butes more towards enriching their land 
than the ſummer's fallow ; and would they 
come rightly into this way of thinking, 
they would not let their land lie in a 
cloſe dormant ſtate all winter, but plow 
it and leave it open, in order to receive ' 
theſe benefits; but it may not be amiſs 
in this place to give a few philoſophical 
reaſons, how the air becomes impregnated 
with ſalts, and how they aſcend and de- 
ſcend to enrich the earth, &c. 


As no proof is ſo convincing as occular 
demonſtration, I ſhall refer my reader to 
a ſimple experiment, which he may try 
by an onion, viz. 


In the middle of winter, when onions 
are in their moſt dry and light ſtare, 
weigh one very exactly, then tye a thread 
round it, and hang it up at the top of a 

room, 
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room, where no part thereof can toucti 
the wood or any other matter. 


As foon as ſpring puts in, it will begin 
to grow or vegetate into a long top, when 


it is in its moſt vigorous and juicy ſtate 


before it begins to weather, weigh it 
again, and you ſhall find its weight aug- 
mented ſurprſiingly, perhaps one third. 


Now it is quite clear to the weakeſt 
underſtanding, that what it increaſed in 
weight was collected from the atmoſ- 
phere, as it had no connection with any 
other matter that could afford this addi- 
tion. 


Now ſince it is obvious that the atmoſ- 
phere or air is impregnated with oils, ſalts, 
or fulphurs, which act as manure or food 
to. the vegetable creation, my next problem 
is, how it came there, and this we can trace 
from various cauſes. 


But nothing is better known and more 
clear to every farmer, than that ſoot is a 


good manure, and alſo that it is a collect- 
ed 
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ed matter from various bodies, ſuch as 
coals, ſticks, ſtraw, turf, earth, water, can- 
dles, oil for lamps, the ſteam of boiling 
pots, &c. All theſe, or as many as are 
burned in a room, evaporate and ariſe up 
the chimney, which is purpoſely contrived 
as a paſſage for the air, which attracts and 
takes with it all evaporated matter; and 
though we find great quantities of thoſe 
matters cling or adhere to the ſides of 
the chimney as ſoot, yet both our eyes, 
and reaſon tells us, that much greater 


quantities eſcape, and riſe into the firma- 
ment. 


Beſides all theſe bodies uſually con- 
ſumed in houſes, which are very great, 
there are alſo other ſorts which ariſe from 
natural cauſes, ſuch as the ſteam and ſmoke 
of dung hills, hay-ſtacks, or any ſuch 
matter, when in the ſtate of fermentation z 
likewiſe the burning of lime, brick, and 
burn-beatirg. In ſhort, all the animal cre- 
ation aſſiſt in ſending manures into the 


clouds, both by evacuation and ſteam from 
their noſtrils, &c. 
It 
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It is true, ſome things produce more 
ſalts, and richer vapours than others; as 


for inſtance, ſuppoſe we lay together two c 
or three hundred weight of coals, and t 
throw upon them five or fix gallons of a 
water, ſet the coals on fire, and they, to- e: 
gether with the water, ſhall all aſcend in el 
ſmoke, except a few pounds only of a 
aſhes. ar 
| = s 
| At the ſame time, if you burn in the 
| ſame room ever ſo many candles, they fhall . 
| all evaporate imperceptibly, mix with the a 5 
ſmoke, from the aforeſaid coals and water, 
and all unite and join in the natural cauſe E : 
of . compoſing three of the elements, name- 2 25 
ly, air, water, and earth. . 
2 | 


All this is plain to the eyes and reaſon | 
of any man, but how theſe bodies ſhould | 
be divided or ſeparated, and again de- | 


ſcend as manure, &c. is another queſtion, FR 6 
and perhaps not within the comprehenſion FF the 
of every one, thin 

che 
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From all the foregoing remarks and 
obſervations, we ſee the immenſe bodies 
of matter that evaporate and ariſe into 
the ſky. All the clouds we ſee floating 
about in the firmament, are compoſed of 
earth, water, and air, ſometimes the fourth 
element, fire, intrudes therein, which cauſes 
a convulſion, from which proceeds thunder 
and lightning, as fire and water cannot a- 
gree together, 


The water is exhaled, drawn up or at- 
tracted, by the heat of the fun; at different 
periods, the earth is divided into very fine 
ſmall particles, and mixed therewith, ſo 
that theſe two bodies, being incorporated 
together, are borne up in ſmoke by the air 
and exhaled by the ſun, ſo keep aſcend- 
ing till they come at a pure, fine, thin, 
ſerene air. 


Being arrived in this region or latitude, 
the heat of the ſun, together with the 
thinneſs of the air, rarifies and divides 
the ſalts, oils, and earth from the water, 

Vol. I. F for 
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for the air in this region is ſo thin and 
fine that it is impoſſible for any groſs mat- 
ter to remain therein, without under- 
going a rarifaction, that cauſes a ſepara- 
tion of particles. 


The two bodies or elements of water 
and earth, being thus divided, deſcends 
again to our earth, one in clear rain wa- 
ter, and the other imperceptibly in ſnow, 


miſts, fogs, duſt, &c. 4 
P 
Every farmer will admit that ſnow is þ 
a great enricher of land, which may be ac- | 1 
counted for in this manner, viz. | s al 
When large bodies of water and earth | m 
aſcend into the upper regions, and when 5 
in the act of rarifaction there comes a cold 
eaſterly wind, which cauſes a great emo- | | FR 
tion, agitation, or tumultuous friction in | 3 
the firmament, by which the waters are FER 
toſſed, tumbled, and chaffed to ſuch a de- gol 


gree, that they are raiſed into a white froth, 
and whilſt in this frothy ſtate, the extreme 
| coldnels 
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coldneſs of the air congeals and binds the 
earthy particles up with the water, ſo that 
both deſcend as ſnow upon the earth, and 
when melted or diſſolved, the water returns 
to the drains, but the earth or ſalts re- 
main on the ground, and acts as manure, 
which we may fee immediately to take 
place. 


For after every ſnow we may diſcover - 
the earth (particularly plowed land) very 
light, open and ſpungy, which is very 
plain, that ſome oils, falts, or ſulphurs, 
had penetrated therein and cauſed a fer- 
mentation, or we ſhould diſcover no more 
alteration in the mold after ſnow, than 
after a heavy ſhower of rain, which 
makes it generally remain ſad and cloſe. 


A great deal of theſe enriching quali- 
ties alſo deſcend in the time of froſts, 
which penetrates, works, lightens, and 
enriches the earth, which upon the froſt 


going away is eaſily diſcovered, 


F 2 I have 
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I have gone through theſe allegations, 
in order to prove the value of winter 
fallow, or opening the ground to receive 
all theſe benefits. 


Therefore point out the beginning of 
October as the beſt time for beginning to 
trench-plow in. 


For as we turn up a dead inactive 
earth, the ſnow and froſts, as before ob- 
ſerved, will not only tubdue and temper 
it, if hard and ſtubborn, but aiſfo raiſe it 
into a lively fermentative action, and 
cauſe it to become triendly and mellow. 


In February laſt I trench-plowed a 
piece of ſtubborn clay land, and though 
it only got a little froſt and ſnow in the 
tpring, yet it reduced it more to tempe- 
rance, and was of more real ſervice to the 
land, than all the ſummer fallowing. 


Theſe, and many other good reaſons, 
am clear, that ſet aſide killing the 
weeds, 
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weeds, (and that is provided for in 
trench-plowing) a winter is far preter- 
able to a ſummer fallow, for in ſummer 
the ſky 1s high, thin, and clear, and the 
heat of the ſun acts more ſtrongly in ex- 
haling the ſalts, oils, and other vapouriſh 
particles of the earth, which float a- 
bout in the liquid air, and is undergoing 
the ſtate of rarifaction a great part of 
the ſummer, but by the preſſure of the 
atmoſphere, being then overloaded with 
ſuch bodies, it deſcends in winter in the 
various manners aforeſaid. 


All the aforeſuid reaſons prove beyond 
2 contradiction, both the large quantity of 
manures the air contains, and alſo how kit 
aſcends and deſcends to enrich the corn- 
mold; but however, notwithſtanding all 
this, the under ſtratum of ſome grounds 
will be ſo barren, that a top-dretfing of 
ſome fine manure, ſuch as lime, aſhes, 
pigeon-dung, malt-duſt, or a compound 
of manures, may be adviſcable to throw 
on with the firſt crop, 


F 3 But 
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But if the farmer's ſituation be ſuch, 
that he cannot provide himſelf with any 
ſuch manure, his next forecaſt muſt be 
to ſow ſuch crops as will do beſt with- 
out manure, and at the ſame time ſhould 
they miſs, he may have no great loſs 
therein, as for inſtance, 


Should the land be ever ſo poor, and 
whether clay or ſand, if it be trench- 
plowed in autumn, it will grow vetches 
for a winter crop, and be the earth ever 
ſo dead or inactive aforetime, it any one 
thing begin to grow therein, it naturally 
brings on a lively fermentatign, and 
when the crop is offt, the roots become 
a manure: vetches is an excellent crop 
for ſuch treached land, for ſeveral rea- 
ſons, particularly if eat on the ground 
with ſheep or ſmall cattle. 


Firſt, becauſe the expence of the ſeed 
is but a trifle. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, what fodder it produces is in 
a manner clear gains, as they do not take 


the year's rent upon them, being ſown 


after the crops are reaped, and may be 
eat off the ground time enough to ſow 
ſpring-corn thereon, 


Thirdly, by the trampling, urine, and 
dung of the cattle, the time they are 
eating the yetches on the ground, the 
land will be much improved thereby, fo 
that it will be in condition for any crop 
the enſuing year. 


A farmer ſeeing all theſe advantages, 
and comparing them with his own fitua- 
tion, and ſtate or ſtaple of his ground, 
may apply ſuch dreſſings, or ſow ſuch 
crops, as in all appearance, will afford 
him the moſt profit, and alſo bring his 
land into the beſt condition for the fu- 
ture, with the leaſt expence, 


It the land be trench-plowed in the 
latter end of the year, and not ſown 
7 OT with 
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with any crop till ſpring, it may not be 
amiſs to give it a thin plowing 'uſt be 
fore ſowing with great care, though not 
to touch or turn up any part of the under 
ſod. : 


Then ſow the ſeed you intend, and 
harrow it in, which having no ſod to tear 
in pieces, it will be eaſily wrought, and 
fear not but you will reap more profit 
from this method of trench- plowing, than 
any other whatever, | 


And I doubt not but it will in time 
become a general practice, which I fin- 
cerely wiſh, as my ideas are clearly open, 
and at one view, lee the great utility that 
it will be of to the public in general, as 
well as to the farmer himſelf, 
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CHAT. Ve. 


Explaining the Au r HO R's new. invented 


moving SHEtzP-Housts, &c. 


Tnave often lamented the miſerable 
condition in which I have ſeen both ſheep 
and cattle, when eating turnips on the 
ground in a wet ſeaſon; particularly if 
the land was inclined to clay, or of ſuch 
a nature as to hold water, 


How extremely diſagreeable muſt it be 
for the poor dumb animals to ſtand or lie 
in dirt, perhaps ſhoe-top deep, which is 
too often the caſe, 


* 


It is impoſſible cattle in ſuch a ſituation 
can thrive, or feed ſo well, as were they 
to lie dry, clean, and warm, neither can 
they eat the turnips with that freedom 
and appetite, when they are rolling or 
tumbling about in the dirt, as they 

would 
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would out of a clean rack or manger, not 
to ſpeak of the loſs and waſte in turnips 
when in ſuch a dirty condition, 


This 1 believe will be aſſented to by 
every reaſonable man, and this alone was 
enough to retard the culture of this valu- 
able crop from ſpreading or becoming ſo 
general as one could wiſh. 


Every one ſees the neceſſity of ſome 
contrivance to remedy theſe evils, but 
no one ever yet ſtruck out a plauſible 
plan, ſome farmers indeed would carry 
the turnip crop off and eat it upon graſs 
ground, but this is attended with great 
labour and expence, beſides cutting and 
ſpoiling the ground, and as the ſaying is, 
robbing Peter to pay Paul, as it certainly 
hurts the turnip ground to carry the crop 


off; 


It was ſuch material conſiderations as 
theſe, which firſt put me upon the ſtudy 


if poſlible to find out a remedy for ſuch 
evils, 
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evils, and I flatter myſelf that I have 
accompliſhed my deſign, by the inven- 
tion of a moveable houſe, which rot only 


anſwers all the ends of keeping the cat_ 


tle dry and clean, and of faving the tur- 
nips, &c. but is alſo of a fimple con- 
ſtruction and comes cheap to the purchaſer, 
which are very material confiderations in 
any new invention, for the higher the 
price, and the more complicated the ma- 
chine is, the lower is its value or utility 
to the public. 


Theſe are the grand points which every 
invenror ought to kerp in view, for 
tho* the invention he ever fo ingenious, 
if the conſtruction be ſuch, that none or 
few but the inventor can work it, or ſo 
high in price, that the purchaſe will over- 
balance the utility ariſing therefrom, it 
cannot be ſaid to be profitable, this is 
the rock rhat many new inventions {plic 


upon. 


I have ſpent much time and ſtudy in 
new ichemes, and I always found more 
labour 
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labour in reducing them -to a cheap and 


ſimple conſtruction, than in any other part 


of the invention. 


The ſheep-houſe is ſixteen feet one way, 
by twelve the other; it is all made of 
deal, has no floor in it, has a rack and 
manger, the rack is filled with turnips, 
&c. at the outſide of the houſe. 


The ſtaves that the ſheep eat through, 
ſtand plum, ſo conſequently the ſlope which 
gives room for the turnips, projects to 
the out- ſide of the houſe, 


Under the rack is a manger fixed. 
which goes cloſe to the bottom, and 
only conſiſts of one deal board, fix in- 
ches broad, one thick, and ſixteen feet 
long, as it goes all the breadth of the 
houſe 3 one of the edges is ſloped, or 
made feather-edged, ſo as to nail to the bot- 
tom of the rack, by this it forms a ſort 
of triangular trough, going narrow at the 
bottom, 


The 
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The rack being filled with turnips, any 
that are large, ſtick in the top thercof, 
and as the ſheep eats them they grow 
ſmaller, ſo conſequently drops lower and 
lower, fill they be ſmall enough ro 
drop through the ſtaves into the manger, 


which catches every bit, ſo that none need 
be waſted, 


The rack-ſtaves are three feet long, and 
are fixed into the two rails, one for the 
top, and the other for the bottom of the 
rack, in order to ſave a multiplicity of 
timber. And in order to cut it to the 
beſt advantage, buy one plank ſixteen feet 


long by three inches thick and twelve 
broad. 


This will cut into four ſcantlings, 
each about three inches ſquare; theſc are 
all that are wanted for the frame of the 


two ends of the houſe. 


It is to be obſerved the houſe is four 
feet broader than it is long. 


Two 
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Two of theſe ſcantlings are for the fore 
part of the houſe, and the other two for 
the hind part. | 


The rack and manger are fixed in the 
end of the houfe that goes foremoſt; one 
of the rails or ſcantlings are tenoned 
Into a ſtandard at each end, and which 
both ſerves for a platform, rhe bottom of 
the rack, and a fide or back part of the 
manger, becauſe the rack ſtaves go into 
It. 


They are three feet long, and are fixed 
into the other rail, which is the top of 
the rack, and alfo tenoned at each end 
three feer high into the ſame ſtandards 
that the bottom rail is tenoned. 


The ſcantlings for the fide of the houſc 
are three inches ſquare, and twelve feet 
long; there is only one at each fide for 2 
plattorm, and which are tenoned into each 
end of the ſixteen feet rails which go acro!s 
the houſe, 


The 
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The houſe is built ſhed-wife, the fore 
part over the rack end of the houſe is 
ſix feet, and the hind part is four feet high, 
therefore the ſhed or fall for water is two 
feet only. 


The poſts or upright ſtandards, which 
are to ſupport the roof, and to which the 
boards are nailed round the ſides of the 
houſe, are only two inches ſquare, 


There are five tenoned into the platform, 
or ſixteen feet ſcantling at the hind part of 
the houſe, one at each corner, and three at 
equal diſtances between. 


The two corner uprights, into which the 
two long ſcantlings for the rack and manger 
are tenoned, are ſix feet high. 


Between theſe are three more, of three 
feet long, each tenoned at equal diſtances, 
into the topmoſt rail of the rack. 


Theſe ten ſtandards, being five before 


and five behind, are oppoſite each other, 
and 
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and they muſt ſupport the roof of the 
houſe. 


Five ſpars are joined by mortiſe and 
tendon to the top of the ſaid ſtandards, each 
ſpar is twelve feet long, to go the length 
of the houſe, and on which the covering 
boards are nailed. 


At each ſide of the houſe are three 
ſtaudards to nail the fide boards on, ſo 
that the whole number of ſtandards round 
the houſe are ſixteen, the number of 
ſcantlivgs or rails fix, and the number of 
ſpars five, which being all joined together 
as above, form the ſkeleton of the houſe, 
and what remains is to incloſe it with 
thin boards at three to an inch. 


That is, an inch deal board muſt be 
ſlit into three, which is thick enough 
either for covering or ſides, as the thinner 
they are, the longer they will keep from 
rotting, becauſe the wind acts in a double 
capacity of drying from both ſides. 


The 
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The top of the houſe muſt be painted 
with tar and brown oker mixed, in order 
to preſerve the wood, and ſhoot off the 
water. 


The covering boards muſt only be nail- 
ed in the upper edge in the nature of 
a ſlatez this will give them liberty to 
dry in or expand themſelves when wet 
or dry, without cracking or opening 
with the ſun or wind, whereas if they 
were nailed with more nails than one 
in the breadth of the board, the nails 
would not give way or yicld to the 
change of weather, therefore there muſt 
inevitably be an opening between cach 
nail, | 


In order to prevent the boards from 
riſing, or blowing off with the wind, 
you muſt cut a twelve feet inch deal 
into five rods, almoſt like tyling laths 
you muſt ſtretch one of theſe acroſs 


the boards oppoſite to each ſpar, and 
thereto nail them with twelve penny 


Vor. I. © nails, 
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nails, obſerving only to put one nail into 
each board at the upper edge, alſo cloſe by 
the firſt nail that faſtens the board on. 


Theſe laths keep the boards firm and 
cloſe, and at the ſame time gives them 
liberty to play and expand themſelves 
backwards and forwards, and yield o 
the weather as it requires, by which 


means the boards will never crack or | 7 
open. = Tw 
| 54 ram 
The boards muſt lap over about two | = 
| Tant 


inches at leaſt, particularly if they be 
green when put on, as they will run in 
ſurpriſingly in a hot day. . 


— 
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The houſe muſt be ſo contrived as to} by o 
take into eight Parts; none of the nails it tak. 
muſt be drawn, or the boards taken off the fi 
ſeparately, but the tenon and mortiſe] till th 
at each corner muſt be made to draw, by bf ch; 
which the two ſhort ſides are two pieces, Þ houſe 
the rack and manger are another; the] Weigh 
other long fide where the door is, is ano- Þ Month 
ther, 
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ther, and the door is taken off, as it is 

only hung by two ſmall cords at the up- 
© per ſides, ſo fall cloſe at the inſide of 
the houſe, | 


The covering of the houſe is taken into 
four pieces. 


I) he houſe runs upon four caſtors, like 
— of a bed. 


: Two of the caſtors are fixed under the 
"frame at the two hind corners, and the 
other two are fixed about nine feet diſ- 
tant from them under each of the ſides 
rower the rack, | 
Wben it is filled with turnips, it brings 
down that end to the ground, ſo that 
by once trying what weight of turnips 
ls | it takes to bring down the ſaid end, for 
f dhe future you only have to fill the rack 
ſe | till the end come down, and by a piece 
y þ of chalk, ſet each rack full down on the 
5 houſe fide, by this you can eaſily tell what 
he © Feight the ſheep eats from a day to a 
o- month, and ſo on. 
* G 2 Likewiſe 
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Likewiſe what weight each acre will 
produce. 


A little trouble and conſideration will 
ſhew you at what diſtance from the rack 
to fix the balancing caſtors, as they are to 
act in the nature of a center in a ſcale 
beam, and the longeſt end of the houſe 
from theſe caſtors is to be equivalent to 
the weight of turnips put into the rack. 


It is neceſſary to have the ſaid two 
caſtors that act as a center for the ba- 
lance a little higher than the two hind- 
moſt caſtors, in order to make the fore- 
part of the houſe cock up about {iz 
inches from the ground. 


The houſe always ſtands upon two 
deal boards, and having two ' moveable 
deals, in order to lay before or at the end 
of theſe two, you draw the houſe forward 
upon them, ſo by bringing the hindmoſt 
forward, you may eaſily move the houſcs 
any where, for by going behind to puſh 


5 © 
1 * 
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it on, the ſheep will naturally fly from 
you, therefore be no hindrance; and as 
the caſtors always run upon the boards, 
they are ſo light a draughr that a boy 
may move them with eaſe. 


By having the moveable boards ſixteen 
feet and a half long, every time they are 
ſhifted, you meaſure a ſquare perch of 
ground, and as there are an hundred and 
fixty perch in an acre, and as each houſe 
will hold twenty ſheep, you may bring 
yourſelf to a regular mathematical rule 
to know how much weight of turnips 
each perch produces, and how long they 
will ſerve ſuch a number of ſheep. 


And all is done without any more trouble 
than making a chalk every time you move 
the houſe; and another chalk every time 
you fill the rack. | 


The rack end of the houſe always goes 


foremoſt towards the ſtanding turnips. 


85 You 
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You pull the turnips as far as you can 


reach, and fill the rack, then puſh forward 
the houſe to a freſh piece; as you pull up | 7 
the turnips with one hand, you muſt in tee 


other have a whiſp of ſtiff wheat ſtraw, cut 
in the nature of a bruſh, to take off any 
dirt that may be on the under ſide of the 
turnip, this is almoſt as eaſily done as let 
alone, as it keeps the manger clear from dirt, 


The labour of taking the turnips by the 
top, and throwing them into the rack, 
(having it always beſide you) is no more 
than the preſent cuſtom of hacking up the 
ſhells. 


It is to be obſerved, that ſheep are not 


the better for being kept over cloſe, there- 
fore have a place to open at the ſhelter ſide F 


of the houſe to let in air. 


The fore part of the houſe, between the 
top of the rack and the roof, muſt be in- 
cloſed by a hanging door with cords inftead Þ 


of hinges, it muſt fall againſt the upper part 
of the rack, 
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In fine weather it may be taken off, or 
turned up occaſionally. | 


In the hind part of the houſe, there is 
7 alſo a ſpace of one foot between the 
upper rail and the roof, which muſt be 
left open, except a ſtorm comes in that 
quarter, then it may be incloſed with a 
deal board, hung with a cord inſtead of 
> hinges. 

4 
; You need not be over nice in joining or 
> lapping the boards over, when nailed on the 

: fide of the houſe, it is not the worſe if there 
be creviſes to let in air or light. 


= 


| There muſt be a deal board over the 

©F _ top of the rack, by the way of a lid, to 
keep out ſnow, &c. Each houſe will 
hold twenty ſheep, and give room 
enough to feed and walk about. 

The above is as conciſe à deſcription 

2 J can give to make a ſheep-houſe, and 
there is nothing differs from that of a 

13 | G 4 ſtable 


| 
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fable or ox- houſe, except the height | 


thereof, and the ſize of the timber, 


The width and breadth of either ſta. 
hle or ox-houſe muſt be the fame as the 


ſheep-houſe, viz, fixteen feet by twelve 


feet, which is ſufficient for three horſes | 


or four oxen. 


The fore part of the houſe where the | 


rack is, muſt be eight feet, and the hind 
part ſix feet high, this gives a ſhed of 
two feet. 


The boards round the ſides muſt be 
half an inch thick, but thoſe that cover 
the houſe only three to an inch, the ſame | 


as for the ſheep-houſe. 


The boards round the ſides muſt be 


nailed at the inſide of the ſtandards, 
which will prevent the nails from draw 
ing when cattle rubs againſt them. 

The ſcantlings which compoſe the frame 


of the bouſe muſt be three inches thick, 
by four deep. 


The 
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OF HUSBANDRY. 89 
The bottom of the rack muſt ſtand 
two feer from the ground, therefore 
three ſcantlings mult go acroſs the houſe, 
viz. one at the bottom for a ſole, and 
one at the bottom, and another at the 
top of the rack. 


All the ſtandards being ſixteen, which 


go round the houſe, to nail the ſide- 
boards to, and to ſupport the roof, muſt 
be three inches ſquare, but the ſpars only 
tuo inches ſquare, the ſame as thoſe for 
the ſheep houſe, as they have no more 
weight to bear, 


The door muſt be hung with hinges. 


Theſe houſes being heavier than the 


meep-houſes, the caſtors that ſupport 
them mult be ſtronger in proportion. 


The manger will take two boards, 


each ſixteen feet long, by one inch thick 
and ten inches broad, 


A ridge- 
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A ridge-board ſixteen feet long, ten 
inches broad, and one thick, muſt go 
acroſs the middle of the houſe, and ſup. 
port the middle of the ſpars; in order to 
ſtrengthen them, it muſt ſtand edge- 


wiſe, and be notched into the middle 


ſtandard at each end. 


The houſe running upon light princi- | 


ples may be moved by one man. 


A TABLE 


Shewing the Expence of a Syuzzy-Hovse, | 
as it ſtands in my Book of Experiments, | 


and as Fir Timber now rates in Yorx, 


being from 11d. to 13d. a ſolid Foot, 


and ſo in Proportion for Deal Boards. 


When timber is cut into thin deal 
boards, for covering and incloſing theſe 
houſes, it is neceſſary to uſe a thin frame 
ſaw for the purpoſe, in order to fave tim · 
ber, 


Loder. Laid nnd 4 \S fx 1 
m * » » 1 
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To twelve boards, each twelve 
feet long, by one inch thick, 
at 15d. per board 


To fawing two cuts in each, at 


TH: TE VC IN. 
To three planks, ſixteen feet long 
each, by three inches thick 


other two, taking an inch 
board off from each, which 
will make the ridge-board, 
manger, and a lid for the rack, 
the two cus 


Io ſawing flat cuts in the re- 


maining two inch boards, in 
order to reduce them two in- 
ches ſquare for ſtandards and 
A TP 
* To timber and ſawing for rack- 
3 _ ͤ 3 
| To four bed caftors - - - 


To ſawing three flat cuts in one of 
ſaid planks for rails - - - o o 3 
To ſawing two deep cuts in the 


J. 


91 
8. d. 
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Brought over - - 1 16 10 N 


To a man three wy to build the 
houſe «0 6-4 
To two hundred 5 br Pen 
nails 8 - - 0 4 
To one hundred of twelve- penny 


nails = - — - 0 © 10 
To pitch, tar, and brown paper, o 6 0 
as covering for the houſes - o 6 0 


To boards for the houſe to run 
ä —: 4 


— 


_—_— — 


2 12 11 


aw. * _—_— 


Theſe . houſes are much cheaper than 
common ſheep- pens, conſidering hoy 
long, they will laſt, and what yet adds to 


their value is, that one may proportion 


the houfes, to the number of ſheep; ſup- 
poſe you have twenty ſheep you onl 
need one houſe, whereas, if you have 


only twenty ſheep in the common me- 


thod, you nruſt have as many pens or bats 
28 would do for a hundred. 
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OF HUSBANDRY. 93 
The expence of a ſtable for three horks 
or four oxen, will only come to between 


; L four and five guineas, in any part of England 


1 timber is the deareſt. 


K II. 


|Shewing the great Utility of the Movie 
Hoss, were they brought into general 
* Uſe, for all Sorts of Cattle. 


; Was my reader to well conſider the 
immenſe quantities of manure he loſes by 
the preſent method of houſing the cattle, he 
* would Jet nothing prevent him from making 
'uſe of moving-houſes. 

: 
| It is liquid manure, I mean the urine of 


ſeattle, which none of the Engliſh chan 
(Pay any regard to, 


$ 
1 


In Germany the farmers make more 
le of liquid, than any other manure; 


which 
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94 ANEW SYSTEM 
which experience and their crops tell them 
that they are right. 


They do not loſe the leaſt urine from the | 


cattle while they are in the houſe, 


They alſo convert little-houſe dung into | 
liquid manure, and bring it in caſæs many | 
miles; they buy it by-the gallon at a very 


high price, and put it together in a pit 
or reſervoir, and keep it ready for uſe, and 
eſteem it the better for age; they alſo take 
care to have cloſe covers to theſe liquid pits, 
to prevent the ſun from exhaling the ſpirits 


therefrom. 


Reaſon proves beyond a contradiction that 
they are right in all this, and if ſo, our 
Engliſh Farmers would do well to copy 
of them, and to pay due regard to ſuch 
manure, 


Moſt forts of Cattle, ſuch as horſes, 


hogs, cows, or ſheep, evacuate much more 
weight 
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I weight by urine than by dung, and the 
* ſame weight of urine will produce much 


® the greateſt quantity of ſalts, which are 


DF. 
= 
4 


1 what muſt feed the crops. 


When turnips are eat on the ground 


with ſheep in the moving houſes, the 
land gets all an equal drefling, as the 


ſheep are confined juſt as long on each 


|; part as they are in conſuming the crop 


$ 


* 
? 
; 


9 


that grew thereon. 


But when at liberty, they upon every 


cold blaſt or ſhower of rain run together 


under a hedge, or any little ſhelter they 


* can find, and remain there till they 


over manure it, though other parts may 


Perhaps ſome of my readers may not 


: conſider the thing right, and may ima- 
 gine that twenty ſheep being confined on 


Z CC Rs | 1 


one perch of ground, may tread it to 


dirt. 


But 
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But this is not the caſe, becauſe they 


are no longer confined than whilſt they 
eat the turnips that grew thereon, and 
this they muſt do, be they confined in 
what other fencing you pleaſe, only 
with this difference, that they will make 
more feetings by running backwards and 
forwards to take a bite out of each tur. 
nip, than they would do by eating then; 
put of a clean rack and manger, 


But what makes dirt in the common 
way of eating them is, when a freſh break 
being opened, the ſheep immediately tra. 


verſe it all over, and trample it full of Þ 
holes, which the firſt ſhower of rain fills 
with water; therefore when the ſheer iÞ 
goes again over it, the ground is made 


immediately into mortar, ſo conſequent! 


the ſheep are retarded from feeding, and | 


a great part of the turnips waſted, by 
being trod and tumbled about in the 


dirt. 


tr 
n« 
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But in the houſes this is all prevented 
as not the leaſt rain falls upon the ground 
after the ſheep comes on it till they leave 
it again. 


And the ground being whole or un- 
trod when they come upon u, they can- 
not tread it to dirt, for the more they 
tread, the dryer and firmcr it will be. 


They only lie one night on the ſame 
ground, neither do they ſtand half fo 


thick on the ground as they do in the 


common method of folding. 


The turnips being pulled and thrown 
into the rack, the ſheep eats them while 
they are green, freſh, and retain all their 


| Juices, but in the common method, ſup- 


poſe the ground be dry and ſandy, yet 


the ſhills become dry, and loſe a great 
| deal of their ſubſtance, 


A 
8 
1 


Any farmer who contrives to make the 
+ beſt of his crop, will cat the turnip tops 


0 5 with lean ſheep, either ewes or hogrils, 


FH becaule 


— — — 


— . 


— — 
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becauſe they are not of fo feeding a qua- 
lity as the bottoms, being full of a ſharp 
acid quality, which ſcowers tat ſheep, and 
retards their feeding. 


Some farmers in Lincolnſhire buy old 
ewes, and draw out their fore-teeth, and 
turn them among their turnips to eat 
the tops, without ever touching the bot- 
toms. 


Fhis method, though a barbarous one, 
ſhews an œconomy, and leaves profit too, 
if properly managed. 


But ſuppoſe the ſtock be too large fer 
the tops to feed them, there may be a los 
attending it, as they can eat nothing elle t. 
finiſh the fattening. 


Now all this is provided againſt in ti! 
houſes, becauſe every ſecond or third houl: 
may be allorted for lean ſheep, and the top! 
cut off and given to them. 


This may be done with little trouble, © 
having a ſcythe point, or the like, faſten 
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in the corner of every houſe, and a baſket 
placed under it, for the tops to drop into 
when cut off; and as the houſes are all of a 
row, and cloſe together, they have only a 
few flrides to carry the tops and throw them 
into the rack to the lean ſheep. 


A few turnips may be given now and 
then to the lean ſheep for change of 
diet. 


The ſame œconomy may be uſed in re- 
gard to horned cattle fed with turnips, for 
the tops may he given to cows, calves, 


or any fort of lean cattle, and the bottoms 


to fat cattle, with the like ſucceſs as in 
ſheep: 


If horned cattle be put into theſe houſes, 
they muſt be tyed to the bottom of the rack 
by a halter that goes round their horns; and 
either ſheep or cattle that. are fed in theſe, 
when put in, muſt not be let out again ſo 
long as they are at turnips, neither muſt 


H 2 they 
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they have any water, the juice of turhips 
provides abundantly in this way. 


Any cattle or ſheep, that are fed upon 
turnips ſhould have a little hay put into 
the rack evety day; in order to clean their 


mouths, and give chem a freſh appetite for 
turnips. 


It might be very proper, for any perſon 
who has cattle feeding upon turnips, to 
provide himſelf with a hay-houſe, made 
upon the ſame plan; only, inſtead of being 
ſixteen feet by twelve, he need only have it 
twelve feet ſquare, and no rack arid 
manger; the ſaving of theſe will do more 
than pay for ſix ſcantlings or bearers, for 
the hay to lie upon. 


Three twelve fect deal-boards, one inch 
thick each, ſplit in two by a flat cut, and 
each ſcantling ſet up edgęewiſe, ſtretching 
from one ſide of the houſe to another, will 
be ſtrength ſuſficient to bear a load of hay, 
which is enough to put into the houſe at 
à time. | 
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We ſee the many and great advantages 
that attend theſe houſes, in point of turnips ; 


but their utility does not end here; it ex- 


tends alſo to graſs- ground. 


They are very uſeful for field-ſtables; 
it being much better, to have 4 moveable 
ſtable, that can be ſhifted at pleaſure, to 
a clean and poor part of the field, than, as 
is uſual, to have them ſtand always in a 


place, whereto the cattle reſort, and not 


only break the ſurface, and tread the 
ground to mortar, but with their urine 
enriches it more than needs, whilſt other 
parts want it. 


Dung, indeed, may be gathered up, and 
ſpread elſew here; but urine, when waſtefully 
dropped, cannot be recovered. 


I hope to ſee the time in England, that 
due regard will be paid to the liquid manure, 
and that farmers will have no other but 
moving cow-houſes and ſtables, to expend 
all their winter-fodder in, 


H 3 Was 
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Was this the caſe, they might manure 
double the quantity of ground with the 
ſame number of cattle, and alſo keep 
more cattle with the ſame quantity of 
fodder too, as none will be waſted, nei- 
ther need they any litter or bedding, for 
being moved twice a day, viz, every 
night and morning oa a clean freſh piece 
of graſs, they would lie very clean and 
dry. 


What a great piece of graſs ground might 
a farmer manure in a winter, with ten or 4 
dozen of theſe houſes, going on a breaſt up 
a field. 


But-was this ever to be the caſe, care muſt 
be taken not to ſpread the dung on the 
places where the cattle ſtalled: as that would 
be rich enough without it. 


Each houſe would manure well, without 
any other affiſtance than what went through 
the body of the cattle, two acres in the 
winter half-year, 
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Such houſes as are made for winter. uſe, 
may be converted into hog-houſes in ſummer; 
and are very valuable to any one who keeps 
hogs to feed on clover, or any other ſour 
graſs; becauſe the hogs can be confined on 
a place, till they eat it bare, and then 
ſhifted on to freſh, 


By the clover not being trod or tum- 
bled on, it will go the farther; and tho? 
the hogs are ſafely confined, (being a 
miſchievous creature) yet they will thrive 
well. 


Beſides, there is no one who has cattle in 
ſummer paſtures, but what has many rank 
places therein, which produce long ſour 
oraſe, that the catile will not eat, and which 
is the moſt proper for he gs; ther: fore, if a 
parcel of hogs be put into one of thele houles, 
and the houſe run over ſuch places; by that 
means you convert what before was of no 


uſe into real profit, 


H 4 So 
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So that, in ſhort, tho' theſe houſes are 
cheap and ſimple, yet their utility may 
be immenſe, if brought into general 


practice. 


As carrots and cabbage are excellent 
Winter- feeding, and are likely to gain 
footing in the world, by ingenious and 
ſpirited cultivators, theſe houſes may allo 
be of infinite ſervice in feeding cattle on 
the ground therewithz as in the cale of 
turnips. 


C-H AP; Vi. 


On the Management of TURN IF Ss, and 


their Perfection. 


Tunxxirs are a crop that deſerves 
the huſbandman's attention, perhaps as 
much, if not more than any one he can 
cultivate, particularly tor winter- feeding for 
cattle; as may appear by a table hereunto 
annexed. 


Their 
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Their general ufe, as food for cattle, is 
not of very old ſtanding in England; the? 
more ſo than cabbage or carrots; but, in 
fact, every vegetable of the fort has made 
a quick advance within the ſpace of a few 
years. 


If we look back, we ſhall find that, not 
longer than two centuries ago, we had 
no greens or roots for the table, but 
what were imported from the Nether- 


lands. 


The people, in thoſe days, imagined the 
climate of England would not produce 
garden- ſtuff; but were they to ariſe again, 
and take a view now, they would be ſur- 
priſed at the progreſs we have made there- 
in; as perhaps we may now go near to 
rival the world in that point; tho' yet far 
ſhort of being at the height of improve- 
ment in it; as new diſcoveries are making 
every day. 


The county of Norfolk is more for- 
ward in turnip-huſbandry than any other 
part 
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part of England; it is their capital piece of 
farming, in which they take great pains, 
and certainly do. excel. 


Their land is very proper for the crop, 
being chiefly inclined to ſand; therefore 
the cattle are not abuſed, nor the turnips 
waſted in dirt, by feeding off ; which is one 
of the firſt conſiderations belonging to a 
turnip-Crop. 


I have ſcen both clay and laom produce 


heavier crops of turnips than I ever ſaw 
in Norfolk, and with leſs labour too; but 
then the queſtion was, How to eat them 
off? This is the rock they ſplit upon, as 
one half perhaps was waſted in the dirt; 
neither do the cattie thrive ſo well, or feed 
ſo faſt in ſuch a diſagreeable dirty ſituation, 
It is that which deters farmers from enter- 
ing heartily into the ſpirit of the crop; and 
not ſo much the want of knowledge how to 
raiſe it, 


That being ſimple and eaſy; as turnips 


are far from being a tender plant, 
But 


8 
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But I hope the moving houſes will put 
an end to theſe difficulties, and that farmers 


will cultivate this valuable crop on every 


ſort of land, and every part of the kingdom 
too; as there are none but what will pro- 
duce them, if properly managed. 


In 1748, I raiſed in Ireland, upon ſtrong 
clay-land, thirty acres of turnips, that upon 
an average, weighed thirty-nine tons per 
acre; but ſome of the beſt part of the field 
was weighed, and proved to produce fifty- 
three tons per acre, 


But the land was fo clayey and wet, that 
no cattle could go on it, to eat them; ſo 


that I was obliged to carry them all off in 
* hampers, on horſe-back, which made it 
| very expenſive and troubleſome, not being 


then acquainted with the moving ſheep- 


* houle, 


The Norfolk-farmers raiſe all their tur- 


nips after fallow; they give three, four, and 
lometimes five plowings. 


They 
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They generally dung for turnips ; there- 
fore by the fallow, well dunging, and two 
or three hand-hoeings, they may well e- 
pect a good crop; yet they often loſe them 
by the fly, and ſometimes have their land 
to ſuw two or three times over. | 


tl 

The beſt farmers will begin to hoe, when 
the turnips are very young, * not 5 
above an inch high. ly 
ev 


In this they are certainly right ; becauſe 
if they be ſuffered to grow thick at firſt, | 
they draw one another up tall and weak; far 
in which caſe they get a bad turn in ap- 
pling ; but if thinned early, the tops ſpread 
along the ground, and they apple more 
kindly. 


For their firſt hoeing, their general price 
is three ſhillings per acre, and the ſecond 
two ſhillings per acre. | 


When they fell a crop, their medium- 


price is about forty-five ſhillings per acre; 
which 
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which is but low. But this is chiefly 
owing to plenty, as every one is in the 
branch. 


Their weight of turnips, per acre, from 
thirty to forty tons. 


The crops vary leſs in quality, than in 
any other part of the kingdom, owing chief- 
ly to their regular courſe of hufbandry, a 
every one ſollows it without varying. 


After turnips they ſow barley, and ſeldom 
fail of a good crop, which runs from four 
to five quarters per acre. 


After barley, clover and rye-graſs, by 
them called white none-ſuch; but this is 
the rock they ſplit upon, and which they 
all feel and complain of, but cannot find 
a remedy for, as they do not comprehend 


from whence the evil ariſes; and ſince I am 
on the ſubject, I beg leave to enlarge a 


* 
* 
. 
2 


1 A a 


I 
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little thereon. 


The 
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The general complaint, among all the 
farmers through Norfolk, is, that their 
land is tired of clover; that is, their clo- 
ver-crops are not ſo good as they former- 
ly were; that it wears out, grows thin, 
and even all dies away in places. 


'This complaint is not more general 
than true; which my eyes can witneſs, 
for I have viewed clover moſtly all over 
the county, and generally found it thin, 
and, in ſpots, all gone away; particularly 
when it grows near mowing time; though 
at the beginning of the year, it ſhall flou- 
riſh amain. 


But I muſt make another obſervation, and 
that is, that I do not remember, through 
the whole county, ever to have ſeen a piece 
of clover without rye-graſs amongſt it, either 
more or leſs, | | 

And I obſerved alſo that, wherever the 
rye-graſs was moſt predominant, the clo- 
ver was weak and ſickly; and where the 
clover 


> 
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clover was [moſt predominant, the rye-graſs 
was weak; but the latter was ſeldom the 
caſe, which may be compared to two men 
ſtruggling z the one, a ſtout, hardy moun- 
taineer, and the other, a frothy, tender, 
delicate man, who muſt give way to him 
that is of a more hardy, robuſt conſtitution, 
This is juſt the caſe, as it ſtands between 
the two graſles, 


The roots of them both are large and 
fibrous, and run horizontally, and therefore 
feed in the ſame latitude, or among the 


# fame particles of earth, and of the ſame 
# ſubſtance, 


But the root of the rye-graſs is by 
much of the ſtrongeſt, tougheſt, hardeſt 
texture; it is longer in eſtabliſhing itſelt 


on the ground; as is evident, becauſe the 
clover flouriſhes moſt when young; bur 
* within the courſe of a few months, when 
> the rye-graſs has got eſtabliſhed, its own 
I roots fill the ground, and bid defiance 
to all the oppoſition clover can make; 
and by mere ſtrength of nature, they force 


ir 
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it to yield; which it does, and dies aw; v 
inſenſibly. = rc 
| | _ v 

This puts me in mind of many argu nents 8 
which 1 have heard the Norfolk farme: 87 


endeavour to ſupport, in vindication of thi: 
great piece of miſtaken huſbandry, viz. 


That, as clover has a ſoft, frem, tende 
root, and rye-graſs a hard, tough one, they = 
do not both feed upon the ſame ſubſtance, RE : 
though among the ſame mold; therefore | 
are not improper to ſow together: with ſuch 
like weak arguments, that are ſcarce worth 
antwering. 


It is evident, that innumerable differer 
ſpecies feed upon, and are ſupported by 
the ſame food, both in the vegetable and 
animal creation : though in their appear- 
ance and nature, they are quite dif 
rent, 


An aſh-tree is quite different, in natur 
and aſpect, from corn or graſs; yet it feed: 
| upon 
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upon the ſame ſubſtance; for, ſo far as the 
roots reach, they take in all the ſubſtance of 
what ſhould feed the more dwarſy crop; as 
appears by the aſpect of ſuch crop, when 
growing under it. 


Human ſpecies and dogs ſeed upon the 
ſame food; yet J need not ſay how different 
in nature. 


] : 


A horſe and a gooſe both feed upon graſs 
and corn; yet the former is not covered 
. with feathers, no more than the latter with 
hair; every thing muſt bear in nature and 
T reſemblance, what their creator firlt gave 
© them; it is not poſſible for all the art of 
man to change it. 


May not a child from one ſtone weight. 
be fed upon nothing but ſowls, till he 
be a man of twenty ſtone weight; ſo that 
one would think there was nothing but 


© fowl i in his compoſition? Yet it makes no 
alteration. 


05 
on 
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All this proves that clover and rye-grafs, 
tho* very different in nature, may feed upon 
the ſame toad, 


And reaſon tells us, that, if there ſhould 
not be food or room ſufficient for both to 
ſubſiſt on, the weakeſt muſt go to the wall; 
as the phraſe is. 


And both occular demonſtration, and 
experience may prove to the Norfolk. 
farmers, that clover is not able to with- 
ſtand the reſolute, robuſt attacks of the 
rye graſs. 


Rye-graſs is, to clover, a very weed, 1 
ſort of ſcutch-graſs or quicks, the worl: 
of all weeds; and ought to be eradicated, 
not only from among clover, but from 
among all other crops; being very peril 
cious thereto, as well as impoveriſhing to 
the ground, 


The Norfolk-ſarmers admit that t 


runs, or fills the ground full of ſcutcł- 
grals; 


ſo 
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graſs; which is ſaying as much as need, 
to prove it an enemy to the farmer's in- 
© terelt. 


| Indeed, if ſown alone, it can only hurt 
the land; therefore the conſequence is not 

ſo great, as when it both preys upon land, 
and deſtroys a crop of clover that is in every 
degree far ſuperior to itſelf, 


Ss It you tell the Norfolk-farmers, that 
. © © the evil they complain of is occaſioned 
| 3 by the rye-graſs being ſown among the 
5 clover, as aforeſaid ; they will immediately 
9 you, no; that cannot be; for, ſay they; 

we only ſow it thin, perhaps not more 


. than one buſhel on an acre; whereas we 
© uſed formerly to ſow three or four on an 
d, 
© acre, 
I 1 
mi- | This is a ſort of contradiction in itſelf - 
e bor if they did not ſuſpect that it hurt 
f | Clover, why ſhould they leſſen their for- 
mer quantity? Therefore, it is plain, expe- 
7 ience taught them this. 
teh. ] 


als; i I 2 However, 
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However, inſtead of lowering, they are 
heightening the evil, becauſe the thinner we 
ſow any ſort of grain, the more it ſpreads 
in root, and eſtabliſhes itſelf more firmly in 


the ground. 


It is not much above twenty years 
ago, ſince rye-graſs became general in 
Norfolk; in thoſe days, their clover-crops 
were good, and would Jaſt two or three 
years; but now they will ſcarce ftand 


One. 


Their courſe of huſbandry is, to plow up 
their clover and rye- graſs- ſtubble, when the 
ſheep have eat it bare, or that it is mown 
about Midſummer. They then give it two 
or three plowings, and ſow it with either 


wheat or rye. 


When the crop is off, they fallow the 
land, for a turnip-crop. 


After turnips they ſow barley, and 


amongſt it clover and rye-graſs; fo that 
betwec! 


0 
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between the graſſes being plowed up, 
and ſown again, there is only about thirty- 


one months; in which time there is a crop 


of wheat, a crop of turnips, and a fallow 
for each. 


The graſs-ſeeds are fown along with 
the barley; ſo conſequently begin to 
grow, and to take on land at the ſame 
(Me, 


] muſt own, were they to omit rye- 
grass, and flick to clover, their method of 
{ huſbandry would be excellent; becauſe their 
© land is always in profit, or elſe in tillage ; 
and that, without loſing a year's rent by 
fellow. 


What makes them fo fond of rye-graſs, 
is, becauſe of irs early {pring-growth for 


* ewes and !ambs, 


0 
4 


Indeed, every farmer would do well, to 
adapt a few acres for this purpoſe, fown 


9 3 wich 
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with rye-graſs alone; and let it lie as graſs. 
land, for fix or eight years; here he would 
gain his ends, without hurting any other 
land or crop. 


However, it muſt be confeſſed, the 
Nortolk-people are the beſt turnip- farmers 
in England, to take them in general. 


Indeed, the labour of hand-hoeing comes 
cheapcr to them than in any other part of 
England; owing to the labourers being much 
accuſtomed thereto, 


A man will hoe half an acre in a day, 


the ſecond hoeing, with eaſe; which is 3 


trifling expence, in compariſon of what 
it coſts in other parts of the kingdom, 
where people are entire ſtrangers to that 
branch. 


If land be inclined to weeds, hoeing 13 
abſolutely neceſſary ; as it anſwers the end 
in a three-fold capacity, viz, 


in 
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In deſtroying the weeds, and improving 
both the land and turnips; and they are 
great flovens that neglect it, and deſerve 
to be pointed out and laughed at by every 
one. 


There is no land but what will throw up 
weeds, except trenched land; and though 
this may do better than any other without 
hoeing, yet the labour here alſo would not 
be thrown away. 


The improvement which the land would 
receive, by ſtirring and opening the mold, 
to let the falts ot the air thereamong ; and 
by thinning the turnips, to encourage their 
growth, would more than doubly pay the 
exPence, 


As far as I have tried trenched ground 
with turnips, (and one may tell by a little 
matter what would be the caſe in a great 
one) it is far preferable to any other tillage; 
which I ſuppoſe is owing to the ſtaple of the 
ground being deep. 


I 4 The 
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The manure that lies at the bottom there. 
of encourages the tap-roots to ſtrike down- 
wards, and feed thereamong. 


Though the body of the turnip lies above 
ground, yet it is chiefly fed by the tap-root, 
which runs perpendicular, to a conſiderable 
depth; and the beſt turnips have generally 
only one root; and that long and ſmall, 
with only a few ſmall fibres branching 
therefrom, | 


The next obſcrvation is, that any tap- 
rooted plant, (ſuch as carrots, parſnips, or 
turnips) ſtrikes deeper, and has a better 
root in a ground that is pretty cloſe and 
firm, than when the land is too light and 
Open. 


In ſuch they grow forky, having many 
roots; which is productive of a very bad 
top. 


Every 


ad 
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Every ſenſible gardener will tread ſuch 
light ground, when the ſeeds are ſown, to 
prevent the ſaid evil. 


This alfo ſhews, that it is alike neceſſary 
for a farmer to roll his turnips or carrots, 


3 as ſoon as fown, if the land be light, par- 
T ticularly on trenched ground; as that will be 


more open and light than land that is only 


plowed one furrow deep. 


It is an agreed point, that land for turnips 


z ſhould be well tilled; and that the cleaner it 
is from weeds, the better. 


It is the farmer's intereſt, to ſow ſuch a 


land with turnips, as 1s tired with corn ; be- 
cauſe it undergoes ſevcral operations to im- 
= prove it. 


If ſtubble-land, it ſhould be plowed 23 


| ſoon as the crop is off, and be well fallowed 
5 all winter, and till ſowing time, which is 
about Midſummer following. 


But thoſe who chuſe to follow my 
new 
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new method of trench-plowing, will fav: 


much labour, and be much ſurer of ; 
crop. 


My method is, to ſow part of my crop, 
on, or as near the twenty-fourth of June az 
poſſible, and another part about three week: 
or a month after, and when it is likely for 
rain, and in an evening. 


By dividing your ſowings thus, the crop 
Has not only two chances, but comes in at 
proper periods, for ſheep to be turnt 
therein, to eat it to the beſt advantage. 


The firſt fown will be ready to turn it 
about Martinmas ; and the laft ſown may be 
kept for ſpring feeding. 


If you follow the old hufbandry, the 
quantity of feed per acre is one pound; 
and, in ſowing, take up what ſtays between 
one finger and thumb, and chuſe a calm 
evening to ſow it in. 


Some 
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Some will cover the ſeed by buſh-har. 
E rowing; but I find it beſt to roll it in, as 
Z ſoon as ſown. 


Z Tho' no manure comes amiſs for turnips; 
yet I never ſaw better crops than from aſhes 
after burn-beating. 


* Theyare fond of aſhes in general, but par- 
# ticularly of thoſe burnt from the ſod, 


> However, I do not approve the method; 
{ except it be a wild, coarſe, deep, ruſhy, or 
heathy land. 


But where the land has a fine ſod, it is 
bad policy to burn it; becauſe a great 
deal of the ſubſtance of the land flies in- 
to the clouds; and let men argue as they 
will againſt it, I know, both from reaſon 
and experience, that it hurts land for the 
future. 


2 
; 
; 
| 


It is a moſt vile cuſtom, to burn ſuch 
kindly, fine graſs-land, as I ſee. is burnt in 
ſome parts of England; certainly no 
man would do it, were he to conſult rea- 
ſon, 
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ſon, and look two or three years beſore 
him, and ſee what would be the conſe- 
quence. 


It is true, he may be ſure of a crop by 
this method; and ſo might he by a good 
fallow, which would improve rather than 
hurt the ground. 


If the ſod or grafs-roots be reduced to 
manure in the ground, either by fallow or 
trench-plowing, in ſuch a cafe it leaves a 
laſting fubſtance therein, 


But in moſt ſorts of land, when burned, 
nine-tenths of the ſubſtance ariſe into the 
firmament; for lay a ton of fods together, 
and, when burned, they ſhall be reduced to 
tuo hundred weight of afhes. . 


Let not any man deceive himſelf, by be- 
lieving that all the manure ſtays in the aſhes; 
for that it does not. 


There are ſeveral forts of enriching qua- 
lities in the earth; but for b revity-ſake, 1 
ſhall only mention two, viz. 


Acid 


rie 
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Acid ſalts, and oily ſalts; the former are 
of a more ponderous nature than the latter; 
taerefore, while the fire is reducing, or rather 
ſeparating the groſſer particles of the earth 
from theſe manures, ſome of the heavieſt 
ſalts remain among the aſhes. 


But the oily ſalts, which in fact are the 
richeſt and ſmootheſt food for plants, eva- 


porate with the ſmoke, 


We may know this by ſoot; for one 
buſhel, taken from a chimney, will go as 
far, for manure, as twenty buſhels of aſhes 
taken from the hearth; and yet they are 
both rarified, or divided from the ſame fire, 


and from the ſame groſs materials. 


Therefore, let us only conceive what a 


= miſtake farmers lie under, who raiſe ma- 


nure by fire; I ſaid before, that they 
ſend nine-tenths into the clouds, but I 
believe it is much more; for I remember 


ſeeing a hay-ſtack burned, that contained a 
hundred and twenty loads of hay, the 


aſhes 
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aſhes, of which were not more than what 
would manure half an acte of land; wherea: 
if the faid hay had been reduced to dung by 
putrefaction, it would perhaps have manure 
twenty times the quantity. 


In ſhort, every combuſtible matter i; 
very full of oily falts ; it is thoſe that make 
it burn; and all ſuch matters leave very 
little ſubſtance behind them; they aſcend 
into the firmament, and are aſſiſting to com- 
poſe the clouds that we fee floating over 
dur heads. 


The turnips being ſown, the next con- 
ſideration is, the proper time for hoeing 


them. | 


In this, as in moſt other things, people 
differ in opinion ; ſome will hoe them when 
very young; ſome when haK-grown, per- 
haps; and others condemn that practice al 
together, and will not hoe at all. 


He that hoes them when young, has the 
advantage of all the reſt, becauſe the tops 
being 


are hid with leaves, except great care be 


plants one would wiſh to preſerve. 


for then he not only lets the turnips ſmo- 
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* mits weeds to grow, to aſſiſt in deſtroying 
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being ſmall, the work is more quickly and 
ſafely performed; for, when the leaves are 
large, and hang over, or cover the ground, 
it takes up a great deal more time, 10 look 
out-and divide the beſt plants; and as they 


taken, the hoe may reach to, cut, or wound 


He that will not hoe at all, is ftill worſe, 
ther one another, if ſown thick, but per- 
his crop, and alſo robs his land from a 


hoeing, which would be of great uſe to it, 
let the crop be as it will. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, IA. 


On different Sorts of TURN IT-SEE D. 


1 HE following is a liſt of various 
forts of turnip-ſeed, that are chiefly in cul- 
tivation at this preſent time in England. 


Firſt, the large Norfolk-ſheep-turnip 
It ſtands the winter well, and grows to a 
good ſize; the apple or body of the tur. 
nip grows all above ground, and has a large 
top. 


Secondly, the early red- top-turnip. This 
alſo grows large, but does not produce fo 
much weight upon an acre as the firſt ſort, 
which is owing to its flat ſhape, 


It has a ſmall top, which is of a darkiſn 
green colour, nearly approaching to red. 


The upper part of the turnip has 2 


reddiſh call, a thin ſkin, a handſome ſhape; 
and 


tu 


pr 
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and it is a ſweet eating turnip, and the ſureſt 
of all others for a crop. 


1 have more than once ſown a mixture of 
turnip-ſeeds in one field, by which I have 
proved it to be the ſureſt of all others for a 
crop. 


1 1 . by 
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In ſhort, it is my favourite; but as it is 
an early turnip, it ought to be eat firſt; and 
a proportionable quantity of the Norto!k- 
# ſort ſhould be ſown, and kept for ſpring- 
tecding. 


# Thirdly, the yellow turnip. This is a 
+ {mall fort, and is chiefly cultivated by 
gardeners for the table. 


It is a mild-taſted turnip; and the inſide, 
# when boiled, is of a yellowiſh colour; I 


have ſown it in the field; bur its g Sroweth 1s 
rather dwarſy. 


c * 


Fourthly, the turnip-cabbage. This is a 
ſpecies of the turnip— -kind, that has not 
long been in vogue; it has the two names 
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of turnip and cabbage, becauſe it reſem- 
bles both. 


The turnip is in colour like a cabbage. 
ſtalk, and in ſhape like a nine-pin, (for it 
ſwells in the middle to that form) between 
the leaf and the ground, and if well grown, 
is much about the ſize of one; but the leaf 
or top is much like that of a cabbage ; yet 
it never turns to one, but always keeps 
ſpread and open, like cole-ſeed. (See the 
chapter on turnip- cabbage.) 


Fifthly, the turnip-rooted cabbage. 


I am much at a loſs to find out from 
whence, or why the name of cabbage ſhould 
be added to that of the turnip; ſince no 
part of the plant has any reſemblance to 2 
cabbage. 


It is nothing elſe but a turnip, in every 
ſenſe of the word; and it any one who has 


a turnip-field will look it carefully over, ht 
| molt 
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moſt likely will find many of theſe plants 
among his common turnips. 


They are known by what is called a bad 
appling turnip, or one that does not turn 


well, and I have many a time weeded them 


out of my crop, as being of an inferior ſort; 
and this has been moſtly the caſe with all 
farmers. 


I always looked upon ſuch plants to be 


> the ſport of fortune or chance, rather than 


of nature; however, I am rather inclin- 


ed to think, that both nature and chance 


are concerned in giving them an unkindly 
turn. 


Becauſe I have ſorted the ſeed, and ſown 


| it ſeparate, and found that it moſtly pro- 
| duced turnips of the ſame ſhape, though 


not altogether ſo; for by the great chance, 


that we find a bad-turned or parſnip- like 


turnip grow among ſeed that has been care- 
fully tranſplanted, and ſaved from turnips 
which were of a handſome, round, and flattiſh 
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ſhape, {for of ſuch, choice is always mace 
toi feed) by the fame chance, I ſay, we may 
tind a Hhaudſome well-turned turnip among 
this bad-turned Kind. 


Tho' no ingenuity can change the nature 
firſt given by its Creator, yet experience 
te!); us that we can both help and deform 


Ra ure, 


Help it, by always preſerving ſeed from 
the moſt beautiful kind; or, on the other 
hand deform it, by making a contrar) 
choice; and tho' i am apt to believe, tha: 
what is called the turnip-rooted cabbage 1 
no more than a deforn:ed turnip, and the 
ſaid deformity kept ſeparate and improved 
upon; yet, as it is a poiat that cannot be 
abſolutely determined, but there will always 
be room to give plauſible reaſons to tit 
contrary, I ſhail not be too ſanguine in 
my afſcrtions, but juit deſcribe the turnip 3 


it grows. 


The turnip- rooted cabbage is of a longill 


ſhave, almoſt like a nine- pin, but not {9 
thick 
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thick in the middle, and has a large tag 
root, which ſtrikes deep; and the body of 
the turnip is almoſt buricd under ground, 
like a parſnip. 


Its top and leaves are like theſe of a 
Norfolk-turnip; except that inſtead of all 
the top growing out of the crown of the 
turnip, little ones grow out round, at a 
diſtance from the crown. It keeps green er 
growing all winter; becauſe it is deep in 
the ground, 


In ſhort, one of theſe turaips bears ths 
ſame affinity to the hand ſome, round, weil- 
turned turnip, as à ſcallion does to a hand 
ſome well turned onion ; for, though onion— 
jeed be ail ſaved from a well turned onion, 
and ſawn on the ſame g 
produce good onions, and ſome ſcallions. 


round, yet ſome will 


The latter grow with a thick neck, and 
grow deeper in the ground than anions, and 
kerp growing all winter, in the me nature 
as turnip-rooted cabbages. 
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Therefore, inſtead of giving them the 
name of turnip-rooted cabbage, were we to 
give them that of turnip-ſcallions, we ſhould 
be perhaps nearer the real thing; as I am 
apt to think their degeneracy from the real 
turnip, ariſes from nearly the ſame cauſe, as 
does that of the ſcallion from the onion. 


However, be this as it will, they may be 
uſeful in their place, as ſpring-food for 
cattle; as ſcallions are inſtead of ſpring- 
onions, for the table; but ſhould they be 2 
ipecies of turnip, different from all others, 
which I rather doubt, I know that they are 
ſown in the ſame ſeaſon, and managed in the 
ſame manner, as the Norfolk-turnip, 


The beſt crop I ever ſaw the turnip-rooted 
cabbage produce, was ſown by a gentleman 
three miles from Dublin. 


The land was ſown about the firſt of July, 
in driils, to the amount of about twenty 
acres in one cloſe, 
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The land was a good loamy clay, rather 
inclined to be ſtrong; the rows about eigh- 
teen inches aſunder. 


They were very carefully hoed with the 
* plow, and thinned to a proper diſtance, 
by hand-hoeing the length-way of the 
* rows. | 


The crop was extremely good, and very 
even, all over the cloſe, 


I was by, at weighing a ſquare perch ; 
* and, by the moſt exact calculation, the cloſe 


produced forty-ſix tons and a half, upon an 


| Engliſh acre, 
They were kept for ſpring-feeding. 


The ſame gentleman had about thirty- five 
| acres of the large Norfolk-turnip, on the 
| ſame ſort of ground, parted only by a fence, 
and which were managed by the ſame good 
* huſbandry as the former ſort z and the crop 
was very good, 
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I alſo was by, at weighing a ſquare- 
p:rch of theſe turnips, which produced 
about fifty one tons on each Engiihh 
acre; which out-did the turnip-rooted 
cabbage, by five tons and half each acre, 
the land was well fallowed, but not ma- 
nured. = 


This was a fair trial; and both the 
crops were brought to the height of per- 
ſection. 


I have made two trials in England; 
one upon loamy clay, and the other upon 
land. 


The turaip-rooted cabbage produced at 
the rate of forty-three tons per acre, upon 


loamy clay; and the red-top turnip forty: 


nine tons upon an acre, 


The ſeed was ſown in the common broad- 
caſt method, and hand-hoed twice. 
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The land was wheat-ſtubble, and fallowed 
from Michaelmas to the time of ſowing; and 
got eight plowings and two harrowings, 
but got no ſort of manure, 


The turnips, of both ſorts, were ſown at 
or about Midſummer, and were rolled in, 
without buſh-harrowing. 


My trial upon ſand-land, as well as many 
other obſervations I have made, proves be- 
yond a doubt, that the turnip-rooted cabbage 
likes clay, or ſtrong land, beſt, 


This experiment ſtands thus : 


I ſowed an equal quantity of clover- lay, 
well fallowed, (the land dry and ſandy) with 


red-topped, carly turnip, and turnip-rooted 
cabbage-ſeed, 


Both the ſeeds were ſown on one day; and 


both ſteeped in the pickle, as deſcribed in 
this book, 


Though 
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Though both the ſeaſon of ſowing, and 
the land were very dry, yet both the ſeed; 
came up very quickly, and neither of them 
ſuffered from the fly. 


The ſeed was ſown very even, and ſome 


of it put down grain by grain, at one in the 


middle of every ſquare- foot; as deſcribed 
in my new huſbandry. 


As the land had been well tilled, it wa; 
pretty clear from weeds; therefore it gc 
only one hand- hoeing. 


The average-produce, in the turnip- 
rooted cabbage, was only thirty-one tons per 
acre; and that of the red-topped, early 
turnip, was at the rate of ſix and forty ton 
per acre, 


Therefore, I ſay, this, together wit 
other correſponding circumſtances, ſhes 
that the turnip-rooted cabbage is fonder of 
ſtrong land, than of that of a light fancy 
nature, 
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A TABLE 


Of the Expence and Profit of an Ex OLISR 
Acre of TuR NIS, when eaten on the 


Ground by Sheep. 
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There is no doubt but a tole- 
* rable acre of turnips will feed 
' fifteen ſuch weathers as will 
coſt in autumn twelve pounds 
a ſcore; and in the common 
courſe of things, there is like- 
wiſe no doubt but that, when 
fat, and by the advance of mar- 
kets, they will give in April, 
twenty-four pounds a core, 
which leaves a profit, to the 
farmer, of - - 9 © o 


If the turnips grow upon fallow, 
| I aliow eight plowings; which, 
it done with one man and two 
horſes, will be worth two ſhil- 


lings and ſix-pence each plowing 1 0 © 


1 0. © 
Brought 
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. 8, d. 
Brought over = - 1 © 0 
To harrowing, ſowing, and roll- 
ing - - - - oF 270 
To ſeed - - - - o O6 
Attending the ſheep, in ſhifting 
the houſes, &c. - - o 150 
To market expences = - o 10 0 
To half a year's intereſt for twelve 
pounds . - - "Wa 3 
To land-rent - — - o 15 0 


Total expence - $53.3 


Clear profit = - 


CH: AP, K. 


Remarks and Illuſtrations on the fore gong 


TABLE, together with the Method ©: 
feeding Bullocks, &c. 


1 T is a common thing with good farmers, 
to make double the price of their turni pc 
ſheep in April, coſt what they will in av 
tumn; as appears by the foregoing tavle. 


I have 
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I haye given good allowance, in the ſaid 
table, for all labour or attendance; as I would 
not leave it in a farmer's power even to 
think that I would flatter him into any 
ſcheme, by ſhewing a great profit at the end 
of a ſum total, without allowing him fuf. 
ficiently for his labour, while he is ex<cuting 
the ſame, 


Again, I have omitted, in the table, taking 


| f notice of the ſheep dunging the land, by 


eating the turnips z which may juſtly be 


* accounted worth thirty ſhillings an acre; and 
the fallow'is thirty ſhillings more; therefore, 
' we may moderately deem the land three 
pounds better for this dreſſing; and this too, 
without the loſs of a fallow-year; alſo a 
farmer gets the profit of his land in his 
pocket, in April; and he could not expect 
it much ſooner, had it been under any 


| 
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bort of corn. All theſe conſiderations a 
armer ought to bear in mind; for if he 
40 not impartially reckon every thing that 
| makes for and againſt himſelf, from the ſeed 
going 
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going into the ground to the money coming 


into his pocket, he never can be a right | . * 
judge what ſcheme to purſue for his n he 
advantage. I 


Feeding bullocks on turnips, is another | 
method practiſed by ſome tarmers ; but thi; | 
falls ſhort, in profit, of the ſheep feeding | 
ſcheme; except they be conſumed on the | 
land, in moving houſes; for though bullock: ! 
clear double their firſt coſt, and make a 
much produce out of an acre, yet the eu. 
pence is greater in attendance, in the ol 
method; for, as they are tied in a houk; 
the turnips muſt be carried to them. Ever! 
twenty bullocks will take two houſes and tus 
men to attend on them, when thus confine! | 
at home, | 


Again, the land loſes the benefit of tht 
manure, being very conſiderable, in what! 
would gain by ſheep, 


| 
| 


It is true, bullocks make ſome manur:;! 
but it is very inconſiderable; as the turn 
paſs through them, chiefly by urine. | 


Tit! 


* 
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The bullocks that are fed by turnips, 


muſt never be watered, nor go out of the 
5 © houſe, from their firſt being put in, till they 


*g0 to the butcher; for the turnips ſupply 
chem with water enough; and if they be let 
t liberty to run or play, it will heat and 
Bud their bowels; inſomuch that the 
Furnips will paſs through them too quick, 
before they have time to fulfil their office 
Þy digeſtion. 


Some farmers manure their meadow- 
Ends by feeding ſheep upon them with 
Eurnips ; but though they gain in one place, 
Hey loſe in another; and they alſo add a 

ultiplicity of labour and expence thereto, 


by pulling up and carriage; which they 


Will very ſenſibly feel in fifteen or twenty 
res of turnips : however, every one knows 
Ws own ſituation beſt, If he be diſtant 


om dung for his meadows, this method 


feeding ſheep upon them will give an 
Kcellent dreſſing. 
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Some feed their cows and dry cattle on 
their meadows with turnips; but this is a 
bad way; for the cattle ſpoil and tread 
the land; neither are turnips a proper feed- 
ing for cattle that, run about, no more than 
for a working bullock. 


CHAP. 2: 


On preſerving Tux NI s good for Spring 
Feeding. 


1 T has always been a cuſtom among 
gardeners, when they want to preſerve 
turnips, carrots, parſnips, &c. good fo: 
the table in ſpring, and to keep them 
from growing, to bury them in ry 


ſand. 


Were we to take a curſory view of this 
method, without entering thoroughly into 
the merits of the cauſe, we might thirk 
it a very judicious way, and one that 


might be extended to the preſerving 
thele 
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: theſe vegetables good for ſpring-feeding for 
2 cattle, 


But, if we look more narrowly into this 

Z affiir, and withal conſult reaſon, we ſhall 
find, that, inſtead of retarding vegetation 
by this method, it will forward the growth 
thereof. 


Turnips are full of a juicy ſubſtance; 
and though the ſand be ever ſo dry, when 
"thrown among them, yet they naturally 
ſweat, when packed together; therefore they 
communicate a moiſture, which, together 
with the natural hot quality of the ſand, 
raiſes a ſtill greater heat; and every one 
knows that moiſture and warmth are two 
qualities which force vegetation and the 
ycgetations of ſuch roots is the firſt thing 
that helps to render them uſeleſs; for being 
put of the ground, they grow, till ail the 
rowing quality be exhauſted ; after whicl; 
they putrify, and are not fic for food. 


- 
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However general the practice of burying 
among ſand may be, yet the above ar 
truths and reaſons, which muſt carry co! th 
viction along with them, to every rez 


ſonable man. But thoſe who doubt it, © | 2 
eaſily be convinced upon trial. IJ 
The eaſieſt and beſt method to prefers þ j 5 
any ſort of roots from vegetation, and fo co lc 
ſequently to keep them longeſt good for foot, pf 
and particularly turnips, is, to ſtack ther ; 
up in ſtraw. 1 
al and 
Th 8 ; yarc 
e method is ſimple and eaſy; of 7 
load of any fort of dry ſtraw is ſuffci © — 
to preſerve an acre of fifty tons weigte ? a 
turnips, | 


You muſt place the houſes ſo, as to lei: | 
every third ridge without a houſe going" TI 
it; you muſt pull up the turnips of , as th; 


ridge, cut off the tops and tap-root, 4. | 

give them to the ſheep in the houſe next y 
5 f ; 9 

the ſaid ridge, as it goes along. have 


Thr 
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Throw the turnips in a ſort of a wind- 
row, on the middle of the ſaid ridge, ſo let 
them lie a few days; and, let what weather 
will come, they will take no damage. 


> When you think there are as many pulled, 
as will make a heap as large as a large hay- 
cock, you muſt then make them up in that 


1 


; 
form, with dry ſtraw. 


2 


ac Þ 


af g At A. LY * 


Firſt, lay a layer of ſtraw next the ground, i 
and upon it a layer of turnips about half a i 
; yard thick; then another layer of ſtraw; fo | 
g0 on alternately, laying a layer of ftraw 
: and a layer of turnips; every layer grows 
* narrower, till it comes to nothing, at top, 
like a ſugar-loaf. 


1. n 
s | 


C : The laſt layer muſt be ſtraw, which ſerves 
J chatch to keep all dry. 


Tou muſt obſerve always, when you 
have laid a layer of turnips, to ſtroke, or 
4 ; 2 lap 
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lap up the ends of the under layer of ſtray 
over them, in order to keep them cloſe, or 
from tumbling out. 


You ſhould have in readineſs, ſtraw in 
the field, made in little cocks, whereabouts 
you think the heaps of turnips will be. 


In ſpring, when you wart to eat the 
turnips, you muſt run the houſe up the ſaic 
ridge, and throw them into the rack; you 
will ſcarce ever have the turnips above 
thirty or fifty yards to carry; and the land 
is manured as well as the firſt; and the tur 
nips by this method, are preſerved freſly 
ſound, and juicy. 


When they ſweat, the ſtraw, imbibing 
the wet or watery particles, prevents ve. 
getation. 


This method will anſwer the ſame end 3 
to parſnips, carrots, or potatoes, &c. 


For 
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For want of ſtraw, old ſtack bottoms, 
ruſhes, or ſtubble may anſwer the end; pro- 


> vided they are dry. 


No one, that has turnips, but ought to 
follow this practice; as every one knows, 


that, if the weather be mild, they will begin 
to grow about the latter end of February 


after which they grow, every day, worſe 


and worſe for feeding. 


As the ſubſtance grows into the top, it 


leaves the turnip dry and woody; there- 


fore the ſheep or cattle do not like them, 
and conſequently do not feed Kindly 


' thereon, 


CHAS. XI. 


APICKLE to prevent the FLy from de- 


ſtroying young Turnips, Smutty Wheat, 
&c. 


Urox looking at the head of this 
chapter, ſome of my readers may want 


faith to believe it; therefore in this, as 


in other caſes, it may not be amiſs to 


1. 3 give 
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give ſome reaſons how the pickle operates, 
fo as to prevent this malady; which few 
words may explain. 


I ſuppoſe it would not be hard to make 


any farmer believe, that, were we to daub 


every leaf over with brimſtone, or ſuch like | 
poiſonous obnoxious qualities, that would | 
hinder the fly from preying thereon ; but, 


ſays he, how is it poſſible that ſteeping the 


ſeed (tho? in ever ſo obnoxious a liquor) Þ 
can hinder them from preying upon th: 


leaf ? 


We muſt conſider that the damage receir- 
ed from the fly, is, when the turnip is in 
its ſeed-leaf; the ſaid leaf being ſoft and 
tender, the fly feeds thereupon; and the 
bite thereof is very poiſonous to the plan, 


while in its infant- ſtate. 


But after it gets out of the ſeed- lea 
it is ſate; becaule the ſecond leaf is arme 


or covered with a kind of down or be 
that is ſo thick-ſer and pointed, that  Þ 


fly 
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fly cannot come near the leaf, to feed 
© thereupon z by which means the Nant is 
© preſerved. 


Upon turning to the chapter on ſmutty 
* wheat, you will ſee, that, for the very rea- 
| ſn why the pickle prevents the worms from 
* preying upon the root, and cauſing ſmut in 
* wheat, for the ſame reaſon it operates upon 
the leaf in turnips, and prevents the fly from 
; preying thereon, 


The nature of a grain of wheat and that 
of a turnip are quite oppoſite; for the bran 
or huſk of wheat ſtays in the root in the 


> ground, whereas that of turnip- ſeed riſes 
open the leaf. 


— 


SC 


1 ſhort, the leaf of all oily plants is 
lapped up in the feed in miniature, and 
when raiſed into vegetation, the ſeed, as 


” is what is generally called the ſeed- 


” 


| | L 4 Arid 


it were, unfolds or opens itſelf all into leaf - 
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takes the form of a leaf upon it; tho! it is 
not laſting; for, as ſoon as the root begins 
to feed upon the ground, it throws out 
another of a harder kind, which, as before 
obſerved, is covered with a ſort of a down 
or hair; and then the ſeed-Ieaf falls off, 
or inſenſibly dies away. 


Therefore, it is no wonder, that the ſecd. 
leaf ſhould retain an offenſive ſmell or taſte, 
which ſtrongly affects thefe diminutive in- 
ſets, whoſe lenſe of ſmell and taſte are in 
proportion to their ſize; and the ſeed being 
ſteeped in a poiſonous, nauſeous liquor, the 
leaf, wherein lies their food, retains the 
ſaid nauſeous quality; which they are ſen— 
ſible of, and therefore forbear feeding there- 
upon. | | 


I do not ſay that the pickle will Kill 
them; tho' it is not impoſſible ; ſhould 
hunger inforce them to feed upon it, which 
is ſcarce probable; but if it prevents them 
from doing damage, it anſwers the end de- 
ſigned ; and this I can, from experience, 


vouch that it will, 
However, 


© pe. 8 


_ 


„. _ — 
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However, to be more ſecure, I would ad- 
viſe always to ſteep one half of the ſeed, and 
10 ſow the other half unſteeped. 


Should the flies be very predominant and 
hungry, they will feed upon that which was 
not ſteeped, till the other has got into the 
ſecond leaf; and if one half grow, it will 
do more than ſeed the ground; for there 
are more grains in half an ounce of ſeed 
than ſquare feet in an acre, were they pro- 
perly placed. 


Therefore I ſay, if a farmer ſows his uſual 
quantity of ſeed, which is a pound upon an 
acre, one half ſteeped in the poiſonous pic- 
kle, and the other half unſteeped, for the 
lies to feed upon, he need not fear a crop, 
be the flies ever {o numerous, for the halt 
pound that is pickled, will be more than 
lufficient ſeed for his land. 


Some people will ow half new ſeed and 
halt old, which is a ſenſible way; for the 
new feed comes up three or four days ear- 

lier 
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lier than the old; therefore, ſay they, the 
flies are ſeeding upon the new ſeed, until the 
old gets into the hairy leaf. 


Tho? there may be ſome reaſon in this, 
yet I know from experience, that the ſucceſs 
is not ſo certain as to pickle half. 


For, being importuned by a gentleman 


in the Society of Arts and Sciences, to ſoy 


half new and half old ſeed, (as he aſſured 
me it would anſwer the end) I ſowed a 
field with feed, variouſly prepared, ſome by 
this method, ſome by pickling all the ſeed 
and ſome half pickled and half unpickled. 


The trial was very fairly decided in favour 
of the laſt method; for it happened to be 
a dry time, when flies were very predominant, 
and therefore gave a fair opportunity to te. 
duce it even to a certainty. 


The REceier. 


To every gallon of old chamber: lers 
add three ounces of copperas, two quarts 
of train-oil, half a pint of the oil of tur. 
pentine, 


| OF HUSBANDRY. #5; 
g pentine, three ounces of the balſam of 
Z ſulphur, three ounces of nitre, one quart 
of bullocks gall, which may be got of the 
Z® butchers, bruiſe and ſpueeze therein a dozen 
7 of heads of garlick, add as much ſoot as 
Fou ſee will make it of a thick ropy ſub- 
© ſtance, in order that as much of the liquor 
i as poſſible may be left ſticking about the 
grain, that it may gather a thick coat 
when mixed with the compound powder, 
© which will both add to the manure, and 
be a preventative againſt vermin. 
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When all the above ingredients are mix- 


ed, add to the hquor two quarts of bay 
© falr. 


The longer all theſe are mixed before 
you want them, the better; becauſe they 
will then have ſufficient time to incorpo» 
rate together, by which means the milJ, 
ſmooch ingredients will ſoften or miliorate 
| thole of a more harſh, churliſh nature; 
and therefore there will be leſs danger of 


their 
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their deſtroying the growing quality of the 
ſeed. 


In this liquor ſteep your ſeed fix or eight 
hours, then take it out, and preſerve the 
pickle for further uſe; mix the ſeed with 
the following compound of powder, viz, 


The Compound MAN URE. 


To every peck of aſhes, take half 
peck of ſoor, half a peck of lime, one pound 
of roſin, and one pound of brimſtone in 
powder, mix all well together, and ſift it 
through a fine ſieve, in order to take ot 
all the lumps; ſpread ſome of this pow- 
der on a table, thin, with a ſieve, (which 
will let through the fort of ſeed you want 
to mix) ſift ſome of the ſeed over it, and 
mix or rub it with your hands, in order 
to candy it over with as thick a coat as y0! 
poſſibly can. 


It is beſt only to mix a little at a time, 
and when it grows too dry, ſprinkle 3 


little liquor over it again, until you enlarge 
the 


g 
ment, will do for any ſort of corn, ſeed, or 
5 zrain, that you would ſow in the manner as 
deſcribed, wiel my new. invented tranſplant- 


ing machine. 
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the grains to the ſize you would wiſh, the 
larger the better. 


The ſame pickle, powder, and manage- 


In ſhort, was I to ſow ever {o much in tue 


ld broad-caſt method, I would prepare it 


N 
1 


in the above manner; but as many farmers 
which ſow great quantities, may not chuſe 
to take the ſame trouble with all their fee, 
ſuch may ſteep their grain in the generai 
pickle for ſmutty wheat. 


There is one thing, as directed in the next 


chapter, which I beg to take notice of, before 


leave this ſubject, and that is, to aſſure 
my readers, that neither this pickle, nor 


the general pickle for ſmutty wheat, will 
deſtroy the growing quality of any ſeed, 


hen ſteeped therein for any reaſonable 


That 
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That is not the caſe with regard to ſome 
pickles, which have been preſcribed in other 
books of huſbandry ; I have, myſelf, loſt a 
crop of wheat, by ſteeping the ſeed twelve 
hours in a ſtrong ſalt pickle, wherein was 
mixed one pound of copperas to every fifteen 
gallons of liquor. I have alſo known ſeveril 
other farmers to meet with the ſame tate, 
by uſing the ſame ſort of pickle. 


Indeed, there is no general rule withou: 
an exception; for I have known wheat to 
have its growing quality deſtroyed in ten or 
twelve hours, when other wheat has Jain 
forty-eight hours in the ſame pickle, with. 
out being hurt. 


At firſt ſight, this may ſeem very amaz- 
ing ; but however, it is eaſily accounted for, 
as it is all owing to the ſtate or dryneſs 
the ſeed, when put into pickle. 


If old, dry wheat be put into pick, 
it will retain its growing quality a long 
time; 
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time; becauſe the body is ſo cloſe, hard, 
and obdurate, that it reſiſts the keen, ſharp, 
and ſearching particles of the liq t, for 
a time, and only lets it penetriis by de- 
grees. 


Whereas, on the other hand, if the 
grain be ſoft and full of water, its pores 
are all open and tender; therefore the 
ſharp particles of the liquor ruſh in, and 


ſeize it all at once, when in this open 


unguarded ſtate, and may do more hurt 


to the growing quality in one hour, than 
they would, in the former caſe, do in 


The reaſon that my pickle does not ſo 


quickly affect, or deſtroy the growing qua- 


lity of ſeeds, is, becauſe the ſharp, acid and 
poiſonous particles of ſome of the ingre- 


dients are checked, mollified, or let down, 


by the ſmooth particles of the oil; which 


| yet, at the ſame time, does not deſtroy the 
; force of thoſe ingredients. 


Moſt 
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Moſt people own, that oil 1s an antidote 
againſt poiſon; and alſo that, if ſpirits c 
turpentine, or ſuch like hot oils, be applied 
to a horſe, for a ſprain, or the like, they will 
fetch off the hair; but mixing them with 
any ſort of oil or greaſe, will prevent them 
from having that effect, 


In ſhort, numerous hints might be given, 
to ſhew, how neceſſary it is to add oil to 
pickle, in order to ſmooth and quality, and 
bring it to a proper conſiſtence, that it may 
not be injurious to the growing quality; 
was the oil of no other real uſe ; but it ce 
tainly is. 


The chief object of the aforeſaid ingre- 
dients being mixed all together, and called 
a pickle, is, to prevent flies, worms, 0! 
any thing that is of the nature of thel: 
ſpecies, from preying upon or damaging oi 
Crops. 


Moſt grubs or worms are the paren 


of flies; therefore what is poiſonous or ob- 
noxicus 
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noxious to the one, muſt alſo be offenlive 
to the other, 


New, all the ingredients which com- 
poſe the aforeſaid pickle, are, jointly and 
ſeparately, antidotes againſt either fly, or 
grub, or both; as for inſtance, rub a horſe 
over with train- oil; and; ſo long as the ſmell 
remains, a fly will not bite him ; ſulphur, 


ſoot and chamber-lees, are alſo their aver- 


ſion; and ſo are lime, ſalt, turpentine, cop- 
peras, roſin, gal's, and garlick, antidotes 
againſt the worm and grub: tribe. 


The above liquor is not expenſive; and 
will abundantly enrich the crop; parti- 
cularly if the ſeed be well coated over with 
the compound powder; therefore I would 
adviſe it to be applied to the three follow- 


ing grains, VIZ, wheat, barley, and turnip- 
ſee}, 


8 N CHAP. 


SYSIEM 
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HAP. XI. 


General PickLESs for Wheat, 


Tu E following is a general pickle fe. 
wheat, to be uſed by ſuch farmers as foy 
great quantities. and will not go to th? 
expence of the above pickle and pod, 
VIZ. 


Take a tar-hogſhead; let it into tit 
ground, with its top even with the {ur. 
tae, in fome bye place, having a cover 
thereon. 


In this keep chamber-lees, from one irc 
time to another; the older it is, the better: 
in this throw all the bullock, ſheep, hogs 
or any fort of galls you can get; the mor! 
the better. 


In each hogſhead full of liquor p 
two gailons of train oil, a great mi! 
heads of garlick bruiſed, one pound of cp" 


peras, one pound of nitre, and one ſtone © 
ba“. 
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bay-ſalt; ſteep the ſeed therein eight hours, 


and ſkim off all the light ſeed that ſwims ar 
top; then take it out, and, on a flour, mix 
it with quick-lime and ſoot, of each an 
equal quantity, till it be of a confitence 
proper tor ſowing. 


It has always been a maxim for farmers, 


to ſow new whear; thinking that old would 


not grow; but they may red s flured, that 
it is rather better than c., aud particularly 
it ſleeped in this pickle, 


And would they come generally into this 
nethod, of ſowing oid wheat, it would ſave 
them a great deal of hurry and troub'e in 
threſhing out ſeed- wheat in the buſy wheat- 
feed time. 


But thoſe that ſow new wheat, I would 
adviie thera to have it as dry as poſlible, 
before they put it into the pickle. It the 
ſeed be well candied, no fowls, ſuch as 
crows, pigeons, &c. will touch it, neither 
wil! field mice eat it. 
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I might add ſeveral other pickles, by 
ſince I know the above to anſwer every good 
cad oi enriching the ſeed, preventing al 
ſerts of vermin, and worms, grubs, fits, 
&c. from damaging the crop; and as tte 
ingredients are cheap, and may be got ir 
any country town, I think it would ben! 
vain, to perplex the farmer's ideas with ay 
other, 


ſteeped ſeveral ſorts of grain twenty-four 
hure; notwithſtanding, I believe, every gran 
that was ſown grew. 


GHR HH; 


- 


How to clean Black or SMUTT!: 


WHEAT, without waſhing. 


1 HOUGH the foregoing pickles m 
prevent ſmutty-wheat, yet it, by negi 


ignorance, or any other unforeſcen accident. 
| 
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ir happen that the farmer do not apply ir, 
and that his wheat be black or ſmutty; the 
® ealicſt and beſt remedy to cure the malady, 
by taking off the ſmut, is, to threſh it in 
* land, 


On INS RS 


The wheat being threſhed and winnowed 
in the ufual manner, if any ſmut be there- 
among, it will appear at the downy ends cf 
the grain; for, when the balls are broke. the 
* incloſed powder being of ſo exceſſive a light, 
fine nature, it ſticks among the down, or 

in any other crack or crevice that may 

happen to be in a grain of wheat; and, when 
it comes to be ground, it mixes with the 


flour, and makes the bread black and diſ- 
agteeable. 


The uſual method is, to waſh it in clean 
water; but it is not only valtly ttouble- 
ſome to get it dry again, but it ſpoils the 
beauty and brightneſs of the grain; nei— 


| ther will it ever make ſo fair puddings or 
| bread, as others which are clear {rom this 
a malady, 


The 
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ne corn being winnowed, be provided a 85 
with a cart load ot dry, ſharp ſand; ſuch as i; F 4 Jar 

gencraily uſ-d to mix with lime for mortar, Þ 
ſiſt it through 2 fin: ſi-ve, upon the thr n- R 
inz floor, about three inches thick; then f thr 
ſhread the wheat over it, about two inches! ſco 
thick; being thus prepared, threſh it, x | : i, 
you would barley, when you want to take Þ dor 
off the awns or beards. Ts 
th. 
ſiex 


This done, turn it up to one corner, with 
a ſhovel, and ſpread, as before, the fivo: 
again with more clean ſand. 


A 

Then ſift out the ſand from the corn thut 7 

is already threſhed, and throw it over the \ 

clean ſand, and give it another threſ1i 2; ( 
which two threſhings will effectually cia, 

it from ſmut. 1 

E 

be « 

The cleaning ſand will ferve for 2 it! 

firſt threſhing of another floor full; bur grea 

it cannot be effectually cleaned withen wort 
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once ſhitting, and threſhing in a fecond 


ſand. 


One man may, by this method, clean 
three or four quarters on a day; the fend 
ſcours, cleans, and brigk:ens the corn; and 
i, upon laying it on the floor, you lit. t 
through a fine ſieve, the {ame aud will run 
| throus:: LE lame [ ve, en Ce arated from 
the wheat; and the wheac will ſtay in the 


ſieve, 


F 


A compound Manure to improve LAx p, 
and alſo to prevent the RID or Co r- 
Worm, ard the SLUG from deltroying 


Green Corn, &c. 


It my pickles for wheat or turnip fe-d 

| be duly attended to, and the grain candied 
with a thick coat of manure, it will be a 
great means to prevent any infſ-& ot the 

Worm, grub, or flug tribe, from pteyiag 
M 4 upoa 
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upon the crop, for it is ſo extremely offenſire 
to them, that they do not care to ſtay in 
the root where it is; except the land be very 
full of them, and other food, ſuch as weeds, 
graſs, &c. be ſcarce; in ſuch caſes, hunger 
may force them to eat what they did not 
like; therefore I ſhall propoſe other reme- 
dies, that will more immediately fall upon 
their food, and prevent them from eating 
thereon; but ſhall firſt give a deſcription cf 
the grub that does the molt damage to cn 
in its green ſtate. 


The cut- worm, or by ſome called the red 
worm, is of the grub or maggot-kind; it !s 
about three quarters of an inch long, and is 
about the eighth of an inch in diameter; 
the body is of a pale yellow colour; but its 
head is almoſt black, or of a deep red; it 
has a ſort of feet, but, by nature, is ex. 
tremely helpleſs as to motion or movement; 
one can ſcarce ever ſee it creep; if a pov 
or ſpade throw it above ground, it is long 
before it can get elf again covered wit 


mold. 
There: 
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Therefore if land be often turned up with 
4 plow, harrow, or other inſtruments, theſe 
* worms are quickly deſtroyed by the fowls 
ol the air, when expoled thereto. 


* Their food lies in the roots of graſs, corn, 
or other vegetables, which are ſoft and juicy, 

the greateſt damage they do to green corn 

is, from about the beginning of April to the 
| latter end of May. 


They cut the corn off, as if cut by a 
knife, about an inch within the ſurtace of 
the earth, ſo that the crop dies away, and 
the crop is entirely loſt. 


I have ſeen a cloſe, containing twerty 
\ acres of wheat, which was a fine crop, 
the latter end of April, but by the latter 
+ end of May was all deſtroyed, fo that 


the land was obliged to be plowed up in 
June. | 


Ta ſhore, they are a very deſtructive crea- 
ture; I have tried many experiments to 
prevent 
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prevent the crop from being deſtroyed by 
them; but found none lo cectual as the 
compound manure as follows, viz. 


178 


To every ten buſhels of foot mix ten 
buſhels of any fort of dry aſhes, ten buſhes 
ot unflecked lime, ten ftone of bay- ſalt, ten 
pounds of ſulphur, 


Take out of che hogſh ad five gallons 
of the pickie for wheat, and add to it five 
quarts of galls, which you will get at the 
butchers for cjzpht-perce a quart, and fr: 
gallons of train oil; mix theſe together 
having all the above articles ready provided 
in forme out-building, {for they muſt be 
Lept dry) have A Or « four perſons to mix 


Fiiſt, ſpread on the floor a layer of aſhes, 
then a layer of lime, then a layer of oo, 
then a of falt; a perſon, all this time, 
millt be foriakling on the liquor, and ano. 
the ſulphur, 5 
as even as pol 


a layer 


ther perion dridging on 
3 to mix N thing 
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Being thus mixed, be provided either 
with a cart load of dry aſhes, or, for want 
ot theſe, a cart- load of fine dry mold out 
of a fallow- field, with which the compound 
muſt be cloſe covered, in order to keep in 
the ſt-am or vapour, which will naturally 
ariſe from the hear of the lime when fleck- 


ing, and the reſt of the compound ferment— 
ing together. 


When thus mixed and covered up cloſe, 
jet it lie three or four days, or longer, it 
you do not want it; in this time, the lime 
will be flecked and fallen to powder, and 


the heat thereof will dry up the liquor; ſo 


that When the compound is turned, and 


well mixed, it will be a dry powder. In 
turning and mixing the compound, you 


mult mix along with it the alhes or dry 
mold that covered up the heap; when thus 


| aixed, let it lie a few days longer, in order 


to incorporate together, as the longer ir is 


| Made before it is wanted, the better; for it 
; 'Mproves by age. 


Chuſe 
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Chuſe a calm dewy morning, or evening, 
to ſow it in; the duſt falls upon the blades 
of the corn, and being wet, it ſticks thereto, 
and the next rain or dew that comes waſhes 
it down the ſtalks to the root; the nauſeous 
poiſonous quality of which prevents the 
grubs or worms from feeding thereon ; ard 
alſo being a rich manure, it encourages the 
growth of the corn amazingly. 


A TABLE 


Shewing the Expence of the Compound 


ManuRE, for five Acres of Ground, 


I. 8. d. 

To ten buſhels of ſoot, about g 71 

o ten buſhels of aſhes, perhaps o © 6 

To ten buſhels of lime, about © 2 | 

To ten ſtone of bay- ſalt - © 10 0 
To ten pounds of tulphur, it it be 
to prevent the red- worm, or the 
flug; but, if as manure only, 

it may be omitted - o 6 © 

1 7 
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Brought over - = « I 

To ten quarts of gal', which may 
be bought at the butchers; 
but, except the manure be to 
prevent vermin from deſtroy- 
ing the crop, this alſo may be 
omitted - - © -: 8 

To five gallons of train-oil, 

which mult be mixed among 

the five gallons of liquor 

taken from the pickle-hog- 

ſhead b - - 0. 15.0 
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If ſoot cannot be got, add double the 


quantity of lime, which will nearly anſwer 
the ſame end. 


This quantity is ſufficient for five actes 
of land; and may be applied as a top- 
dreſſing for any fort of land or crop, and 

will improve it paſt conception. 


CHAP. 
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G HAP. XV. 


A Lecture upon CATTLE and Sure 
ſhewing how they lay on Fat and Len, 


and alſo how SH EE take the Kot, .. 


prevent it, &c. &c. 


Tus rot of ſheep is very common, 
and, in ſome wet ſeaſons and fpors d 
ground, almoſt general; and though pr: 
haps the malady is of as long ſtanding z 
the ſheep themſelves, yet not one of thy: 
many authors who have wrote upon this ul 
tul creature, has handled this ſubject pr 
perly ; that is, ſo as to point out, by phie 
ſophy, the riſe and progreſs of the difore: 
and conſequently all muſt fall ſhert of pr: 
{cribing a remedy tor it. 


The long experience the world has i, 
of the returning wet ſeaſons bringing © 


* . Ls 
this malady, leaves it beyond a dcn 


that the riſe thereof proceeds from abu 
Lan 
Gand 


Pro 
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E ance of Mater; but how this water ope— 
rates ſo, as to bring on this malady, is the 


1 queſtion. 


1 
: Many arguments, both verbal and writ- 
ten, I have heard upon the ſubject; one at- 
ſerting, that it proceeds from the ſheeps tak- 
ing in, with their foud, worm ſprouts, and 
dirt, which is generally thrown up in great 


| quantities in wet weather. 


Others, that it proceeds from the ſheeps 
taking in, with their food, cobwebs, which 
are always very preCominant in wet and 

warm weather, inſomuch, that the grais is 
moſtly covered with them. 


Others aſſert, in general terms, that rot 
proceeds from water; Hut without refining; 
upon the ſubject ſufficiently enough to open 
our ideas, and prove where a remedy can 
take place, 


0 — = . 
: # The following ſhort lecture will ſhew ke 


2 improbability of the two Hrſt problems being 
'F i 3 f 
dne cauſe ol rot; and 2!fo ptove that Water 

:5 he cauſe thereof, and where it rakes 


place; 
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place; which being fully known, the thing 


z]lelt points out a cute. 


I know no animal of the brute creatior, 
(ſuch as we have in Eogland, or indeed any 
where elſe) that will live ſo long upon dry 
food, without water, as ſheep rabbits, ard 
hares ; neither are there any creatures that 
are ſo ſubject to rot, as theſe. 


A ſheep may be reared upon the hight! 
and dryeſt lande, in the hotteſt ſummer; 
and never deſire water; and yet they il 
drink, if they come where it is; they vi! 
alſo bear a great deal of water, if it be pro- 
portionally mixed with ſalts, as appers 
by their living and feeding upon turnips, 
which are a very watery root; but then 11 
is mixzd with a proportionable quantity 
falts. 


There is likewiſe no ſort of graſs that 
grows up more quick, or is fuller of watt, 
or juices, than that which grows on fl 


marſhes, I mean on ſuch land, as has bett 
eithe! 


e 9 
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either gained from the ſea, or where the ſea 
ſometimes overflows ;z yet ſheep will never 
rot upon it. 


So far from that, ſheep have been often 


known to knit or recover {which has been 


tainted aforetime) when put thereon; the 


reaſon is, that, though ſuch graſs be full of 
water, yet it is alſo full of ſalts, which by 


checking the redundancy of the water, pre- 
vent its doing of the miſchief by rot it 
otherwiſe would, and which is generally 
done by waters that are diveſted of ſuch ſalt 
particles, 


Having given theſe hints, I ſhall now 
proceed to ſhew where and how the rot takes 
place. 


The word rot, ſignifies a putrefaction, or 
a decay of the liver. 


The animal body is enlarged in the va- 
r:ous forts of fat, lean, blood, bone, &c. 
by a vapour or ſteam, that ariſes from the 
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maw, and which diſperſes itſelf as ſuc], 
through the whole animal body. 


The mouth is to take in food, and th; 
maw is a repoſitory where it remains, till th: 
heat thereof brings on a fermentation afte 
which comes a corruption, and then à d. 
geſtion, which is a ſeparation of particle 
into the ſmaller bowels, where there is a ſti 
greater degree of heat, which cauſes a rar 
faction; that is, it rarifies, and ſeparates th! 
moſt oily rich particles of the food, fron 
thoſe of a more barren nature. 


Theſe latter are voided as excrements; 
but the former penetrate or evaporate thro 
the ſkin of the bowels, in a ſteam or vapou;, 
and are diſperſed to different parts of ti: 
body, ſome as bone, ſome as fat, ſome 2 


lean ; and others as water or urine into tl! 
bladder. 


In all evaporating matters, that of tt: 
moſt corroding nature flies off firſt; anc 


this is what lays on, or feeds the bott, 
the 
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the next degree lays on the lean and the 
 * ſnews; and that of a more mild, ſmooth 
nature, lays on fat. 
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* Theſe, being the richeſt particles that are 
| * impregnated with food, are the firſt that 
> riſe into a ſteam, are rarified and thinned 
into very fine particles, and then penetrate 
through the whole ſkin of the bowels, and 
are diſperſed through the whole frame of the 
body, and adhere to each part, according to 
its nature, as aforeſaid, 


hd 2 13 12 hw 


band. tint. ode — wr * 


The next ſubſtance, that paſſes or eva- 
porates through the incloſure of the bowels, 
is water or urine; and as all food is mixed 
with a greater quantity of this than the afore- 

aid refined matter, the diſcharge is quicker 
and larger in proportion. 


If the food be mixed with a redundancy 
of water, and be deſtitute of a proper quan- 
tity of ſalts to digeſt the water, the animal 
muſt ſuffer thereby. 


N 2 I ſay, 
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I ſay, digeſt, becauſe it is the ſalts that 
open the pores of the ſkin, or incloſure 
of the bowels, and alſo that of the b/ae. 
der, and make paſſages for the water to pal; 
therein. 


For there is no viſible orifice for ſuch : 
dilcharge out of the bowels into any par 
of the body, from the mouth to the funds 
ment; neither is there any paſſage, by an 
viſible orifice into the bladder, but through 
the neck of it; and this is purpoſely for th: 
diſcharge or emptying of the bladder, and 
not for taking in water for the water enters 
the bladder through the ſkin, by an ev 
porating ſteam; and it is the falt particle 
| thai divide and open the ſkin of the bladder 
and make it porous; which gives admittanc 
to the water, 


But ſhould the water be of a poor thit 
quality, and deſtitute of a ſufficient quaot!') 
of ſalts to keep it alive and active till | 


enters the bladder; in ſuch cafe, it fall 
upon 
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upon the liver, in large drops, and, not 
having ſalts thereamong to check it from 
doing harm, and being in a hot ſituation, it 
ſcalds (as it were) and wounds the liver, 
under each drop of water, which ſoon turns 
to decay. 


The point of the liver is generally fi:ſ{t 


* affeRed; and the reaſon is, becauſe it lies 
* neareſt the maw, from whence this evaporat- 


ing water proceeds; it is alſo of the coldeſt, 


deadeſt nature; being fartheſt from the heat 
of the blood, which flows more rapidly in 
: thoſe blood veſſels, that are more large and 
plentifully placed in the thick part of the 


liver, and which are near the heart; and 


| therefore that thick part of the liver has a 


greater chance to reſiſt, or work off the 
wounding water; which it does, until it 


comes in too great abundance tor nature to 


withſtand ; in ſuch caſe the ſheep cannot long 
ſurvive it. 


The graſs that is impregnated wich this 


poor unſpirituous water that rots the ſhe: p. 
is ſuch as grows in low ſwampy places, 


N 3 and 
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and which perhaps is forced up in one night: 
time; in wet and warm weather, it ſpring; 
up ſo rapidly (muſh-room-like) that it has 
not time to collect the ſalts of the earth, tg 
bear a part in its compoſition, but confiſt; 
Chiefly of the rain-water that perhaps fel! the 


night before, and which (as I have obſery. | 


ed in ſome other parts of this work) had 
juſt undergone a rarifaction, or dividing 
of the ſalts from the water, in the firma. 
ment. 


This frothy graſs may be known by : 
large drop of water ſtanding at the top ©: 
it; the ſheep eat the ſaid graſs greedily up, and 
with it ſwallow a great deal of the ſaid watt, 
which, being inclofed in the maw, heats 
and evaporates into a ſteam, and not having 
a ſufticiency of ſalts intermixed therewith to 
pertorm the office of digeſtion, by opening 
the «ferent paſſages, as hefore hinted, like 
wiſc to keep the vapour or ſteam alive and 
active till it enters the bladder; bur I lay, 
for want of ſuch a proportionable quanti! 
of ſalts, it falls upon the liver, and rots it 
aforciaid; 


When 
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When my reader ſees and conſiders the 
* premiſes attentively, it cannot but appear 
very plain to him, that what I have ſaid 
is matter of fact. 


That the rain-water, which has juſt un- 
dergone a rarifaction, or a dividing of the 
* falrs therefrom in the firmament, deſcends 
: and is taken up into the body of the ſheep, 
by means of che aforeſaid frothy graſs; and 
then it falls upon the liver, and wounds it. 


Admitting that this is the caſe, as it cer- 
tainly is, a cure, or at leaſt a preventative, 
ſpeaks for itſelf, namely, ſalt. This is what 
will certainly prevent the rot, if timely ap- 
plied, without any aſſiſtance from other 
ingredients. 


My method is, when I ſuſpect a rot- 
ting ſeaſon, to give my ſheep, each, 2 
ſpoonful of dry ſalt. This quantity is 
| ſufficient to temper and mollify all the 
food that is taken in for one week; it 
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mixes among the food, in the maw, and 
evaporates among the watery particles thro 
the body, and prevents their wounding the 


liver, by giving them a quick * into 
the bladder. 


By this ſimple and cheap application, 
you take away the cauſe of rot; and the 
ſucceſs is not doubtful, but certain ; and by 
frequently uſing your ſheep to it, they il 
in time, learn to lick the ſalt, of them. 
ſelves, if you lay a little upon a flat ſtone, 
in ſeveral parts of their paſture ; they are by 
nature fond of it.z therefore if you once get 
your flock accuſtomed to it, the trouble is 
over, and you need not fear having a rotten 
ſheep on any land, or in any ſort of weather, 


When the ſheep has got the rot in the 
thick part of the liver, chere is no cure; 
but if it be not over-far gone, there can be 
no better remedy than the receipt preſcribe 
in another part of this work. 


The 
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The wormwood, rue, and balſam of ſul- 
phur, together with ſalt, act in a more forci- 
ble degree, in purging the liver, when 
it is once ſeized or wounded by the 
water. 


I have tried the ſpirits of turpentine, 
giving a ſpoonful to each ſheep, as has been 
* adviſed by ſome authors, but I did not find 
it to have ſo good an effect as the above 
medicine; but, as it is of a very penctrat- 
ing healing nature, I believe it might be of 
* ſervice, was one ounce added to every quart 
of that tea, This I have not tried, but am 


determined to try it the next time I have 
occaſion, 


Let no man deſpair of ſucceſs from the 
above applicarions, as they have been prov- 


ed. both by reaſon and experience, to be 
elfectual. 


Miſtake me not, I do not mean that 
they will cure all; though I am clear the 
ſalt will prevent all from rot, if ap- 
plied; for ii the thick part of the liver, 

that 
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that is ſeated among the blood-veſlels and 
near the heart, be once tainted, you may 
as well offer to bring the dead to life, as 
cure ſuch; tho* at the ſame time, thoſe 
which are not above half-rotten may be pre. 
vented from going farther ; and the liver, a; 
far as is rotten, will knit; ſo that the ſheep 
will ſtand feeding the enſuing year. 


J do not mean that the farmer can ſee 
into his ſheep which are curable and which 
are not; but applying the medicine to al, 
if he ſave ſome, he is well paid, ſince it 
cheap and ſimple. I know that many 
potlitive, bigotted people, who can judge 1 
farther by reaſon than they can fee with 
their eyes, will d—n me for a fool, ic 
pretending to cure the rot in ſheep, a thing 
they think impoſſible, on ſuch my lavou 
is loſt, and they have no advantage, be. 
cauſe their faith will not let them try th. 
medicines, 


Others may apply the medicine; 41% 


ſome of their flock may be too far £9 
for 
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for cure, therefore die; the farmer fees this 
with his eyes, he knows he applied the 


medicine to thefe ſheep; he ſees them dead, 
and upon opening them, he finds them 
* rotten, 


Here again I ſuffer in his opinion; he 


dus me and my medicine, becauſe it did 
not perform miracles; the ſheep that live 
he immediately concludes were not rotten, 
ſo no thanks to his medicine for their cure, 


ſays he. 


However, I ſhall be more ſatisſied with 


his curſes, than with thoſe from him who 


will not try it at all, becauſe I may happen 


to have ſaved all the ſheep that live in his 


flock, unknown to himſelf; therefore, I ſay, 
I am ſatisfied, ſince he is the gainer, and I 


am no worſe for his taunts, &c. 


| ſpeak this knowingly; as I have many 


time heard diſcourſe to the ſame effect, 
among a table-tull ot them, on a mar- 
ket day, 
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that is ſeated among the blood-veſſels and 
near the heart, be once tainted, you may 
as well offer to bring the dead to life, as 
cure ſuch; tho* at the ſame time, thoſe 
which are not above half-rotten may be pre- 
vented from going farther ; and the liver, as 
far as is rotten, will knit; ſo that the ſheep 
will ſtand feeding the enſuing year. | 


I do not mean that the farmer can ſee 
into his ſheep which are curable and which 
are not; bur applying the medicine to all, 
if he ſave ſome, he is well paid, ſince it 1s 
cheap and ſimple. I know that many 
poſſitive, bigotted people, who can judge no 
farther by reaſon than they can ſee with 
their eyes, will d—n me for a fool, for 
pretending to cure the rot in ſheep, a thing 
they think impoſſible, on ſuch my labout 
is loſt, and they have no advantage, be- 
cauſe their faith will not let them try the 
medicines. | 


Others may apply the medicine ; and 


ſome of their flock may be too far gone 
for 
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for cure, therefore die; the farmer ſees this 
with his eyes, he knows he applied the 
medicine to theſe ſheep; he ſees them dead, 
and upon opening them, he finds them 
rotten. 


Here again I ſuffer in his opinion ; he 
d—ns me and my medicine, becauſe it did 
not perform miracles ; the ſheep that live 
he immediately concludes were not rotten, 
ſo no thanks to his medicine for their cure, 
ſays he. 


However, I ſhall be more fatisfied with 
his curſes, than . with thoſe from him who 
will not try it at all, becauſe I may happen 

to have ſaved all the ſheep that live in his 
| flock, unknown to himſelf; therefore, I ſay, 
J am fatisfied, fince he is the gainer, and 1 
am no worle for his taunts, &c. 


I ſpeak this knowingly; as I have many 
a time heard diſcourſe to the ſame effect, 
among a table-tull ot them, on a mar- 
ket day, 
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1 once was preſent at a table, in Lin- 
colnſhire, where ſat about twenty-five far- 
mers, moſt of whom lived near the ſea 
fide, where their ſhzep went upon ſalt- 
marſhes. | 


There were ſome others that came out of 
the rotten ſheep country, and were then at 
a fair, buying ſheep, to replace their ſtock. 
that were gone off by the rot. 


So that the diſcourſe naturally turned 
upon the ſubject of rotten ſheep, with their 
cures, land, &c. 


Here I heard various opinions on the 
lutzeft, ; 


It happened that there was one man 
in company, who had ſaved his ſheep 
from the rot, by my directions, in giving 
them ſalt, which he advanced as a truth; 
but it was looked upon as a chimerical 
Rory, by thoſe who came out of the rot- 

ren 
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ten ſheep country. This led me deeply into 
che ſubje& to ſupport the caufe, which that 
I might do more forcibly, I was obliged to 
preach a ſort of a lecture, to the profit of 
the foregoing difcourſe, by Which JI be- 
lieve I made converts of all that heard me, 
and particularly when they came to com- 
pare corroborating circumſtances, in regard 


to ſalt . marſhes never rotting ſheep, and the 
like. 


However, when I came to this part of 
my diſcourſe, a contradiction aroſe, that 
had well nigh blaſted all my hopes, it 
came forth ſo well atteſted by one of the 
company; and this was, that ſheep did rot 
upon a ſalt-marſh, for that he himſelf loſt 
above half his flock, one year, by it; and 
that when the remainder were killed, the 
year after, their livers had been touched, 
but were knit again; this was not only at- 
teſted by himſelf but by two or three of 
his neighbours. 


This tale ſeemed to gain ground for 


ſometime, and I believe, he himſelf thought 
it; 
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it ; but after many croſs examinations and 
queſtions, he remembered that he had 
(ſome time of the year they were rotten 
in) turned them into a fallow ciuvie he had 
in another farm, for about a fortnight, to 
eat the graſs before it was plowed ; but 
he concluded, that it was impoſlible for 
them to catch the rot there; they were 
in ſo ſmall a time, therefore thought no- 
thing of it. 


However, in the end, inſtead of this 
tale making againſt my argument, it made 
for it, as it was evident they got the rot 
there, and might all have died, had they 
not been taken out in time, and put on 
to the ſalt marſh, which knitted, or cured 
thoſe that lived, being not to far gone as 
the reſt. 


In ſhort, it was agreed by all the falt- 
marſh-farmers preſent, that ſheep will not 
rot on a falt-marſh; that it is rather a re- 
medy for the diſorder, if not too far gone. 


Salt 


4 
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Salt is a very wholeſome thing for all 
forts of cattle, it not only keeps them cool 
and open in their bodies, by giving a quick 
and regular digeſtion to their food, but 
it is an antidote againſt grubs and worms, 
and alſo a preſervative againſt every dif- 
order or infection. 


It would be well done of every farmer or 
Tock-maſter, to give their cattle a handful 
of dry falt every now and then, or to learn 
them to lick it off ſtones; which they ſoon 
will do, with a little trouble, it placed up 
and down their paſtures, 


CH AP, XI. 


On CapBaces, as Food for Cattle, &c. 


Tas next artificial winter food, for 
cattle, to turnips, is cabbave; and in 
clay or ſtrong lands, if well managed, per- 
haps it may be ſuperior to turnips ; but 
a man may as well throw his crop away, 
as 
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as be a ſloven or a niggard in his manage- 
ment in any crop, particularly cabbage, 
as this crop above all others, will not bear 
bad management; the ground muſt not 
only be well tilied, before it is tranſplanted, 
but it will be well hoed, and kept clcan of 
weeds after. 


It would be more profitable to a farmer, 
to ſow only half the quantity of land, and 
manage it well, ſo as to have it all produce 
a full crop, than to ſow twice the quantity, 
on the other ſide of the queſtion ; he would 
be a much greater gainer, even though he 
had the land rent-free; as the rent of the 
land is a trifle, in regard to a good crop of 
cabbage. 


I have known many experiments made 
on this vegetable; and the worſt conducted 
one I ever ſaw, proves it to be a piece of 
huſbandry that by no means ought to be 
neglected ; and that every farmer ought to 
have more or leſs of it, every year, under 
cultivation. 
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I ſhall give ſeveral experin;ents, that prove 
it to leave a very large profit; but pte 
it did not leave half the prefit of the wort 
crop I ever ſaw tried in feeding bullocks 
thereon, (which is the faireſt way to prove 
its value) yet a farmer ought not to be with- 
out it, becauſe it is an ex- cellent food to create 
milk; neither does it leave ſo rank a teſte in 
milk or butter, as turnips; it is alſo excellent 
food for year- old calves, 


By comparing my own experiments with 
every other experiment I have fen mae 
upon this excellent vegetable, and gra ving 
2 medium therefrom, { find that wo hut 
bandry which is the veit, and molt certain 
of a 5 and that of the moſt value, is as 
folloy 


It appears, from every exnerimert, that 
though any land will bring cabba>c:, 
i well tilled, yet the crop always gug— 
ments in value, the iitchcer the land is,. d 


the nearer it approaches to a loamy «cl: 
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and if the ſtaple of the land be ſhallow by 
nature, it muſt be deepened by art, to bring 
it to a proper conſiſtence; for this crop is 
particularly fond of a deep ſoil. 


Any ſort of ſtubble- land may be winter- 
fallowed for this crop; and the ſooner it i- 
plowed after the crop is off, the better; for 
two reaſons, 


Firſt, the earlier the ſtubble is turned 
under, while it retains any of its ſap, the 
ſooner it rots, and is converted into ma- 
nure. 


econdly, the land, being early turned, 
reaps ſome advantage, as a fallow, from the 
preſent ſummer; and the longer it is en- 
poſed to the atmoſphere, the richer the ſalts 
thereof will make it. 


For the above reaſons, plow your ſtubble- 
land before Michaelmas; and by the middle 
of November the ſtubble will be pretty 

rotten; 
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195 
rotten; then harrow it, and lay it up in two 
furrow ridges, that it may lie dry all the 
winter, and by having ſo many our-fhdes, 
and lying as it were in a heap, it mellows, 
and enriches paſt conception. 


This work is quickly performed, as only 
half the land is plowed, for the plow lays 
two furrows back to back, therefore about 


one half of the land is covercd up with the 
other half, 


Being thus in narrow ridges, it will be 
dry and ready for working, any time in 


March. 


Level the land, by harrowing acroſs; 
then plow it clean, ang“ gein in che be- 
ginning of May, and alſo juſt before you 
tranſplant the cabbage ; the beſt featon 
for which, is, fram abouc the middle to 
the 24th of June; however it is beſt to 
tranſplant at twice; that the crop ma) one 
part ſucceed another; io this cafe, the firſt 
planting muſt be at the latter end of May, 
£33 and 
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and the laſt about Midſummer; the former 
may be begun to be eat about Martinmas ; 
and the latter will hold good till April; par- 
ticularly if you ſow the long ſided Scotch 
Tſecd, which is abſolutely the beſt for cattie; 
as they are tlie hardeſt and of the greateſt 


produce. 


The firſt favourable ſeaſon, after the firſt 
of Feoruaty, fow your feed on a ſced- bed, 
Either in the garden, or in ſome rich warn 
corner in a field, having a hedge to t, 
caltward, to prevent the froſty winds from 
damaging the plants; half a ponnd of ſced, 
ſown, will raile plants for ten acres ct 
ground. 

It is found from experience, that the beſt 
method is to tranſpiant immt diately from 
the ſced bed into the field, without the 
expence or trouble of pricking out; the 
plants ſuoner take root, and fewer of them 
fail. 

In taking them up, it is be!l to lighten 
the ground with a dung ferk; becauſe 11 

they 
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they come hard by pulling, it hurts the fibres 
or veins between the leaves and the root; 
and ſometimes a plant will die, by over— 


ſtretching in this part, which, if taken 


gently up, it would not. 


The approved diſtance, by experience, to 
place the plants from each other, is four fegt 
between each row, and two fect between each 
plant in a row. 


An acre, at this rate, will take 5445 cab- 
bage-plants. Two men and two boys will 
plant, at this diſtance, an-acre on a day. 


It would be ſwelling my work to a mere 
chit-chat, were I to point out every fort of 
manure that is proper for cabbage; for, in 
ſhort, they will improve and feed upon any 
fort; and every farmer knows beſt what 
he can ſpare for this purpoſe ; rotten ſtable- 
dung, or aſhes, they are particularly fond 


of. 


The beſt method to lay on the manure. 
in order to make it go far, and that 
O 3 the 
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the plants may reap immediate benefit fron 
it, is, to plow furrows four feet from each 
other, through the whole piece intended; 
then ſpread the manure in each furrow ; 
after which go with the plow, and turn the 
lame ſurrow back again upon the manure, 


In this row ſet the plants; it will be a 
gv:i for the dihblers to go by; and the 
roois wil e among the manure ; and if 
damp, will ak! them more immediately 
tale oog; and half che dung will be of 
mois inn cthate fe, than if ſpread promil- 
Cuv. ly over the ground. 


In order to ſind proper diſtances more 
readily, take a gardening line, and at every 
two feet, put a bit of rag detween the ſtrand; 
the man mult run the ſetting ſtick cloſe down 
by each rag; and the boy which puts in the 
plants, muſt draw the mold about the roots, 
and ſet his feet at each ſide, cloſe to the 
plant, to cloſe it firm. 


J find 
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1 find that a man to make holes, and a 
perſon of low wages to put in the plants, 
will make more ſpeed, than when each 


perſon makes holes, and ſets them, him- 
ſelf. 


There is no need of being at the ex- 
rence of watering them; as they will bear 
a dry time, better than any thing I know 
of. 


As ſoon as you ſee the weeds begin to 
grow, it is the time to horfe and hand-hoe 3 
the firſt hoeing, perhaps, will be about the 
middle of July. 


Many farmers, who do not underſtand 
the method of horſc-hoeing, may think it 
4 nice piece of work; and that it requires 
hoe-plows at great expence, &c. But there 
1s no need of all this; the work may be per- 
formed very well, and ſimply, with a com- 
mon plow ; the beſt method is this, viz, 
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Go with the plow, and turn a furrow 
from each ſide of each row; cut as near the 
ſtalks as you can, ſo as not to damage tte 


roots, by turning a furrow from each fide, 


The furrows then meet back to back in the 
midcle of the four feet intervals; then have 
a ſingle harrow, made in the ſhape of a 
heart, the thick or wide end from corner 
to corner three ſeet ; it muſt be drawn by 
the ſmall end, twice backwards and for- 
wards, in cach interval; this will pulveriſe 
the mold, and ſhake out the weeds; when 
harrowed, let it lie two or three days, in 
order to expoſe the weeds to the ſun, to 
kill them; then go with the plow, and turn 


the ſame furrows to the ſtalks, that you be- 


lore turned from them; but plow deeper, 
in order to raiſe the mold higher againſt tle 
ſtalks; when you have turned theſe two 
furrows back to the ſtalks, you will find, 
at leaſt, two more in the middle of the in- 
terval; therefore, you muſt continue, til! 
you have ſiniſhed plowing it all the fame 
way. 
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One horſe-hoting, by this method, is as 
gnod as two, by only plowing a furrow 
2:52:ntt each row, as many do. 


Two fuch horſe-hoeings will keep your 
crop ſufficiently clean, all ſummer; you muſt 


alſo hand hoe between each plant, in the 


lengthway of the row. 


A good acre will produce from fifty to 
ſixty ton of Scotch cabbage. 


A large ox, from eighty to a hundred 
ſlone weight, will eat about fiftecen ſtone of 
cabbage, and half a ſtone of hay, in every 
twenty-four hours. This will fatten him, 
in between four and five months; but, to 
avoid fractione, we will only ſuppoſe an 
acre of fifty tons produce, to fatten four 
oxen, and each ox to leave five pounds 
profit between buying him in lean and ſelling 
him out fat. This leaves twenty pounds an 


acre, to pay the expence, and for profit, as 
the following table. 


A TABLE 
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A TABLE 


Shewing the Expence and Profit from an 
Acre of CaBBAGE eat by Cattle. 


To two chaldron of line - o 18 0 
To land- rent - - - O 15 © 
Four plowings and two harrowings © 12 © 
To planting = - — 8 1 
Two horſe-hoeings, and hand hoe- 

ings - - - o 100 


Hay for the four oxen, at times, 

when they are on the cabbage - 2 5 © 
To intereſt for the money ; ſuppoſe 

the four oxen coſt fifty pounds, 

half a year's intereſt is, at 5. per 

cent — 2 — — 1 5 0 


Total expence „ . 
Which deduct from twenty pounds, 
leaves neat profit « „ 03-184 


3———ß——ů—ͤ ͤ —ũ—ñ72w 


This is a very conſiderable profit; one 
would think, enough to encourage any 
farmer 
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farmer to cultivate this valuable crop; and 
yet, as high as it may appear, it is far ſhort 
ef what has been made by ſeveral ſpirited 
worthy gentlemen in Yorkſhire, who for 
ſeveral years paſt, have been trying experi- 
ments in this crop, and with the greateſt 
ſucceſs too: to their honour be it ſpoken, 


Charles Turner, Eſq ; Chriſtopher Crow, 
Eſq; Simon Scroope, Eſq; E. M. Ellerker, 
Eſq; are deeply in it. Mr, Turner has 
made ſeveral experiments, which have clear- 
ed him above twenty pounds a year from 
each acre. I wiſh ſuch-like gentlemen as 
theſe were thicker ſown in England; ſuch 
ſpirited, judicious experiment* might breed 
an emulation among farmers to follow their 
example, particulariy if they would minute 
down their proceedings, and make known 
their profits, 


When cabbages are a good crop, a ſingle 


cabbage, leaves included, will weigh from 


thirty to forty pounds, excluſive of the 
ſtalk. 


The 
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The worlt enemies that cabbage has ate 
caterpillars; I have ſeen many acres deſtroy- 
ed by them ; the method to kill them is, to 
take ſome wet hay in a frying-pan, and mix 
among it brimſtone beat to powder; ſet this 
on fire, and go at the windward-ſide of the 
crop, when there is very little wind, holding 
your hand low, ſo that you ſee the ſmoke go 
among the cabbages. 


If you do this judiciouſly, it will effectu- 
ally kill them; you may ſee them fall of, 
and die immediately. 


This is alſo a good way to fetch then 
from your fruit-trees, and all ſorts of garden- 
ſtuff; I have made them tumble off like 
ſhowers of rain, 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. XVII. 


On the Culture and Perfection of T v R- 


NI CABBAGE, and other Capraces, 


as Food for Cattle. 


Tn E turnip-cabbage is a ſpecies of 
cabbage; but ſomewhat different from it, 
both in ſhape and taſte, I do not thiak 
it very agrecable to be eat with meat as 
greens, particularly ro an Engliſh palate, 
who has ſuch a variety of gerden-ſtuff; 
however, it has one perfection not found in 
any other vegetable I ever ſaw; and that 
je, its bearing a great deal of hardſhip ; 
for I once eat ſome at a gentleman's ta— 
ble, that had been lying in the garden- 
walk all winter; which, though not very 
palatable, yet was not dilagreeable: it was 
much better than any I had taited, when 
pled at any other ſeaſon, green from the 
root. It waz reduced to a ſoft pulp by 
be:ling, and was quite clear of firings, and 
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not woody; this ſhews that it improves by 
keeping; and this too without care, in a 
hardy manner; which makes it the moſt 
valuable plant I know, for winter or ſpring- 
feeding, for cattle or ſheep. I ſay, in this 
it muſt be ſuperior to all others yet found 
out, in two or three caſes. 


Firſt, becauſe it will laſt good till March, 
April, and May; when all other vegetables 
are ſcarce; and at a time too when ewes and 
cows (particularly) are wanting fuch juicy 
food, to create milk, 


Secondly, the tops can be eaten in De- 
cember, and the bottoms may be laid in 
a dry meado till ſpring z which, perhaps, 
they may be as well, or better, than if tak- 
ing up houſe- room; and the land where 
they grew can be winter-fallowed, and got 
in good condition for a ſpring- crop. 


Thirdly, they have a firmer texture 
than turnips, and lie longer in the cat- 


tles bellies; therefore muſt be a ſtronger 
food 
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ſood to work upon, for bullocks in the 
plow, or the like. 


Theſe are all conſiderations which plead 
greatly in their favour, and ought to 
make them greatly regarded by every 
farmer; ſo as to induce him to cultivate 
ſome, at leaſt, to ſupply the place of ſuch 
vegetables as will not laſt good till ſpring. 
It is a perennial, and a ſpecies of both 
the turnip and cabbage; its leaves are 
large and ſpreading, and greatly like thoſe 
of a winter-cabbage ; the turnip part grows 
above ground, of an oblong ſhape, much 
like a Norfolk-turnip that does not turn 
well; its colour is much like that of a 
cabbage-ſtajik, a paliſh green. It may be 
cultivated on good land to weigh fiiteen 
or ſixteen pounds; it ſeems to flouriſh much 
in a black, light, rich, boggy carth ; for I 
planted a quantity in a reduced bog, where 
there was turf-graft five feet deep under it; 
and I had a fine promiſing crop; but my 
cattle broke in, and eat them all, except a 
very few, of which one came to be above 
fiftsen 
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fifreen pounds weight, But the beſt crop 
I ever ſaw cultivated in the ficid, for the 
food of cattle, was by Mr. Baker, who 
actz' under the patronage of the Dublin- 
Society: indeed, I belicve he is the firſt 
that introduced them as a field-huſbandry- 
crop; and he makes ſome very ſenſible 
remarks thereon. He hints, that th-y 
would be very valuable, as a vegetable, 
for ſailors in long ſea voyages, and, in 
all likelihood, would prevent the ſcurvy ; 
and to appearance, I am pretty clear he 
is right; for ſince I have taken notice 
of this plant, I always find it better for 
keeping. It is not long ſince I boiled ons 
thar was eighteen months old, and it was 
very good, 


The world is greatly obliged to Mr. 


Baker, for his uſeful hints. I have the 
pleaſure of being ſlightly acquainted with 
him, and think the world cannot value 
him enough for his candour, ingenuity, and 
indefatigable induſtry, in trying experiments 
on agricelture. 
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Mr. Baker ſowed his turnip-cabbage in 
drills; which crop produced about twenty- 
fix tons on an acre; but I am of opinion, 
that if they were tranſplanted in the diagonal 
form, with the tranſplanting machine, one 
upon every ſquare foot, an acre would pro- 
duce above fifty tons weight, at a very mo- 
derate computation ; but then the land muſt 
be well tilled ; and if it be plowed and har- 
rowed immediately before the plants are ſet, 
there is no doubt but they will effectually 
keep down the weeds with once hand-hoeing 


in July. 


The turnip- cabbage is managed in every 
degree as any other cabbage. The ſeed 
muſt be ſown the firſt of March, on a ſeed- 
bed finely prepared. It is too much trouble 
and expence to prick the plants out, for a 
large plantation; and they will do full as 
well by ſowing them thin on the ſeed-bed ; 
and if you find they grow in lumps, then 
thin them by weeding, and prick out the 
luperfluous plants. 
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The middle of June is the beſt time to 
tranſplant them out; however, it is better 
to alter a week either way, to ſet them in, or 
befote a ſhower of rain, if poſſible, rather 
than in a dry time, 


Put them as deep in the ground as the 
leaves will admit, and clofe the ground well 
about them, 


If you ſet them in the diagonal form, 
you may draw a little earth about the ſtems 
with a hand-hoe, about the beginning of 
Auguſt, 


This cabbage does not take up more 
ground to grow on, than the common 
turnip; therefore need not be hoed to 4 
greater diſtance, 
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CH A P. XVIII. 


On Six-rowed BAR L E. 


Th I'S is a ſpecies of barley that is very 
ſcarce in England, neither do I know whence 


it originally came. 


I by great expence and trouble, procur- 
ed four ears, which produced two hun- 
dred and eighty grains, which I ſowed 
on a piece of lay ground, that was 
trenched without manure : the fifteenth of 
April laſt, I dibbled it in, twelve inches 
between the holes, and three grains in every 
hole, 


When I got the ſaid four ears, they 
were very green, and by keeping them 
long in my pocket, the grain ſhrivelled 
up to be very fmall; ſo that I was afraid 


they would not grow; being very dry, 
I ſteeped them in my pickle, twenty- 
four hours; then as directed in this work, 
| candied, or coated them over very 
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well with the compound manure; and [ 
believe every grain grew. Field- mice 
would ſcratch to the grain, but leave it 
there. | 


Thus far it eſcaped from waſte, grew up, 
and flouriſhed greatly; each grain ſtooled 
or branched out from twenty to fifty ears, but 
Juſt as it was ſhooting into ear, I had a mare 
tethered in the ſame, which broke looſe, 
and cropped every root; which vexed me 
more than if the mare had died, which coſt 
me thirty pounds; becauſe I did not know 
where to get as much more, were I to give 
an hundred pounds for it; however, con- 
trary to my expectation, a great deal of it 
ſhot out, and grew a ſecond time; but the 
forwardeſt ears which were ſhot, grew no 
more; therefore I computed, that about 
one half of my crop was loſt by this mil- 
chance, 


When it got into ear, what with peo. 
ple going to ſee it, ard plucking it, and 
birds 
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birds and mice feeding upon it, I loſt a 
great deal more, This obliged me to ſhear 
it before half-ripe, or I found I ſhould have 
little left; notwithſtanding all this, I really 
believe I have two thouſand-fold for every 
grain I ſowed. I have as much as will 
ſow an acre, by the ſame method that I too 
laſt year. 


In ſhort, it is of the greateſt produce of 
any grain I ever ſaw: I promiſe myſelf a 
great deal of ſatisfaction from it. 


The ear conſiſts of ſix regular rows; 
the grain is cloſe ſet; each row contains 
from ten to ſixteen grains; but moſtly 
fourteen. 


The grain is as bald, ſhort, plump, and 
thin - ſkinned, as the two-rowed ſprat- 
barley. 


The beſt account I could get of this 
barley, after riding about two hundred 
P-2 mules 
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miles in purſuit of it, was from an old 
clergyman in Kent. 


Says he, about twenty-five years ago, 
being curious and fond of farming, I, by 
chance heard of this barley, and procured 
a {mall quantity, which brought me quickly 
into ſtock. I ſowed it on a ſtrong cold 
land, and had a great return, above double 
the quantity on an acre, that I had from 
other barley ſown on the ſame ſort of land, 
and with the ſame ſort of tillage and ma- 
nagement. 


It is not nice in its choice, but will grow 
almoſt on anv fart of land; and is ſo ge- 
nerous as to give a good return. 


When I g:ve over farming about twenty 
years ago, I (uld my crops on the ground; 
2 good deal conſiſted of this ſort of barley, 
the farmer ſent it to the malt-bouſ*, there- 
fore the ſeed was loſt, none being ſown ſince 
to my knowledge. 
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This is all the ſatisfactory account I could 
get. I went, by this gentleman's direction, 
to the farm where the barley formerly grew; 
but the ſeed was entirely loſt; as no farmer 
in the neighbourhood had any remains of it, 
though moft of them had heard of it, yer 
their ideas were ſo confuſed, that I could 
get no further ſatisfaction than what the 
clergyman gave me. 


C1 AP. IA. 


Shewing how CATTI E, lays on Fat and 
Lean, &c. 


Ir is not the quantity, but the quality 
of food, that the beaft takes in, which is 
of efficacy enough to ſuſtain the appetite 
from hunger, that gives life and vigour 
to the animal ſpirits, and which lays on tac 
and lean. 


It ſignifies nothing, if a beaſt eat ten 
ſtone of hay, if that quantity contain no 
P 4 more 
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more ſpirits or oily qualities, than what might 
be expected 1n one. 


Such a bulk only ſerves to paſs through 
the bowels, and augment the dung-hill, with- 
out adding to the fat or ſubſtance of the 
carcals, 


The heat of the body, in all animals, 
performs the office (as it were) of a refiner's 
furnace, The food, when taken in at the 
mouth, is a mixture of dead matter; ſome 
abounding with a greater quantity of rich 
oily ſpirits than others do. 


The food being entered into the maw, (3 


place by nature deiigned for a repoſitory) 


there it lies on a heap, till it begins to heat 
or ferment which is its firſt ſtage. 


The next is a putrefaction, which di- 
vides and thins the groſs matter by de- 
grees, and diſperſes it into narrower paſe 
ſages; then it uidergues a greater degree 


of 
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of heat, which farther thins it all into a 
fluid matter, ſo that it can eaſily empty it- 
ſelf into the {mall bowels; and, while in 
this ſituation and Jiquid ſtate, the heat is 
ſo extremely great, that it brings on a com- 
plete rarefaction, and the thin, rich, ſpi- 
rity vapours thereof penetrate through the 


{kin of the bowels, and riſe in a ſteam, like 


the ſmoke of a tallow-candle, to the dif- 


ferent parts of the body, where nature de- 


ſigned them. 
/ 


Not but there is, in ſome degree, a diſ- 
charge of this rich matter through the in- 
cloſure of the bowels, in paſling all the ſtages 
from the maw to the extreme part; but that 


which is moſt complete, is, while in the fluid 


ſtate, in the ſmall entrails. 


When it has undergone this rarefaction, 
the dry, barren, groſs particles begin again 


to unite, and grow drier and drier, till they 


are diſcharged as dung. 


There 
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There is another obſervation which I 
ought to make, which 1s, that no animal, 
before it comes at the meridian of age, or 
growth deſigned by nature, will feed or lay 
on any quantity of tallow or fat. 


The reaſon is, becauſe the ſinews, fleſh, 
and bones, are open and porous; which ad- 
mits the oily fluids to enter thereamong, by 
which they are inlarged, and which takes 
up fo much of the oily ſpirits, that there 
cannot be a ſufficiency to lay on fat too; 
but when the creature comes at its proper 
age and growth, the bones, &c. are grown 
to a very firm texture; the grain or ſurface 
thereof is cloſe, hard, and callous, and ſo 
conſequently will not admit the evaporating 
oily fluids, In ſuch a caſe they cling toge- 
ther about the inner ſurface of the body, 
ſuch as the kidneys, kell, &c. juſt as if we 
were to burn a great deal of tallow in a 
cloſe room, for want of vent the room or 
walls thereof would quickly be covered over 


with ſoot, which is no other than the tallow 
itſelf 
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itſelf, only that it has undergone a change 
in the nature of its colour, 


I can ſcarce mention this, without bring- 
ing on another piece of natural phiſoſophy, 
which is rather foreign to the ſubject; 
however ſince I am fo far, fewer words may 
ſerve, 


The colour, in moſt caſes, ariſes from 
friction, which alſo begets heat; if the heat 
be raiſed to a great degree, the colour is 
red, 


Blood is the hotteſt fluid in the body, and 
alſo the rtudeſt; and it undergoes the great- 
eſt iriction of any other fluid in the body, 
on account f the quick and teeming motion 
througle the eins and arteries; and when 
any creature is moie than commonly agitated 
in the motion of the body, the blood runs 
quicker, the friction thins it, and it is ſtall 
of a livelier red. 


On the contrary, if the creature be 
cold or dull by nature, ſo as to be flow 
in 
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in motion, or if the animal frame be out 
of order by catching cold or the like, the 
fluids are, in ſuch caſe, all deadened and 
flow in their motion, inſomuch that the 
tallow or fat will be changed in colour, 
from a white to a darkiſh grey-caſt; ard 
the blood, inſtead of a florid red, will be 
almoſt black; becauſe the friction is flow, 
the animal ſpirits are thick, heavy, and 
languid, and the heat in the body abates in 
proportion, | 


All this proves, that theſe colours arc 
cauſed by heat and friction; it is eaſy tc 
make water white by friction, and to raiſe it 
into a degree of heat too, by beating ir about 
wich a whiſk, which raiſes a froth ; and that 
froth is white, 


Snow is no more than water, raiſed inte 
a froth by friction, or being toſſed about 
in the firmament; and while in that frothy 
ſtate, it is hotter than common ; then ſud- 
denly comes a cold eaſterly wind, which con- 
geals or binds up the particles, and conveys 
them 
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them into our region, in that white frothy 
ſtate, as ſnow. 


When any animal grows old, its blood 
and fluid matter abates in its motion, and as 
age Creeps on, it yet abates more and more; 
it runs cold, ſlow and languid; therefore 
the heat through the body abates in pro- 
portion, till it comes ſo low, as not to have 
ſufficiency enough to cauſe a rarefaction, or 


ſeparation of particles, to ſupply the animal 
ſpirits. 


Inflead of that, the food is diſcharged 
through the body, before it is (what is vul- 
garly called) well digeſted; becauſe the body 


has not in it a ſufficient heat to cauſe the ſaid 
rarefation. 


Moſt creatures, when they grow old, or 
are coid in conſtitution, have generally a 
large belly; and ſo have ſuch as live upon 
unwholeſome, or poor, ſpiritleſs food. 


I hiated, in the beginnipg of this chap- 
ter, that it was not che quantity of food, 
but 
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but the quality of it, which ſatisfies the erav- 
ings of appetite ; fo it is; for we generally 
ſay, when any thing is rich and Juſcious, 
that it is cloying to the appetite ; that much 
of it cannot be eat, &c. 8 


The reaſon is, becauſe the abundance of 
the rich oily ſpirits which it contains, eva- 
porates into the body, and fatisfics the crav- 
ings of nature, though the bowels be left al- 
moſt empty; cattle which live on ſuch rich 
food, have generally ſmall bellies, 


On the other hand, cattle have large 
bellies, from ſeveral cauſes. 


Firſt, from the food being barcen of 
richneſs enough to ſatisfy the appetite, 
by evaporated matter, as aforeſaid ; there- 
fore the creatures are ſpurred on (as it 
were) by the cravings of appetite, to cat 
a great deal, till they ſwell the belly, 
and ſtretch the ſkin to a great ſize, in or- 
der that out of abundance of groſs mat- 


ter they may diſtil the more refined mat- 
| ter 
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ter to ſatisfy their cravings, for nature al- 
ways ſpeaks for itſelf. 


Secondly, as a beaſt drops into years, 
the ſize of the belly increaſes; becauſe the 
conſtitution grows colder; for, when fruit 
is full ripe, it will not ſtay long in that pe- 
riod, but will naturally decay. 


Every animal is either going up or down 
the hill of life; when going down, the 
blood abates its former rapid motion, the 
friction in the veins and arteries is not 
ſufficient to keep the fluids hot, fo that 
the interior parts of the whole machine 
abate of their uſual heat, not having ſuffi- 
cient to diſtil, ſeparate, or rarify the rich 
oily particles from the groſſer matter. 
The cravings of the appetite ſpur the crea- 
ture on to eat, till the belly is enlarged be- 
yond its uſual bounds; for the hunger is 
allayed from a ſufficiency of theſe rich ava- 
porating qualities, and not from a great 
belliful of dry barren matter. 


In 
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In like manner, when a creature, by 
any accident, has got à cold, that the air 
has imbibed through the exterior parts, and 
got impregnated among the fluids, the blood 
is thickened and cooled therewith, ſo that 
the heat of the body is not ſufficient to 
perform its uſual office of a complete fepa- 
ration of particles; and though the crea- 
ture may eat a great deal, yet the food will 
go through it without performing its office 
of fattening and ſtrengthening the body, 


Farmers, generally, call ſuch-like cattle, 
ill-thriven creatures, they put their meat 
(ſay they) into an ill ſkin, for it does them 
no good, and ſuch- like ſtuff ; not conſider- 
ing from whence it ariſes. 


Cattle, in ſuch a habit of body, may not 
be abſolutely ſick, and may ſubſiſt a long 
time; though without being of much benefit 
to the owner, tilt the cauſe is removed; 
which ought to be done by hot nouriſhing 
drinks, and they ſhould be kept on ſuch food 
as is rich, and eaſy of digeſtion. 


CHAP. 
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On feeding CAT TIE, &c. Shewing Aa 
cheap Food for laying on TALLO W, 


never before made public, 


I: my reader has looked over the forego- 
ing chapter, he will the ſooper perceive which 
fort of food will expedit the feeding, of his 
cattle quickeſt and chæageſt; a confideration 
every one ought to bear in mind. 


The quickeſt feeding a beat can take, is 
liufced oil and bran nu. 


If the cattic be but ſmall, give each two 
pecks of bran a-dav, divided into three 
teeds; which will ſerve morning, noon, aud 
night; into each peck put hali a pint of lin- 
ſeed-oil; mix it well. | 


The cattle will eat it very greedily; 
and it feeds them paſt conception; they 
Vor, 1. TH | muſt 
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muſt have what hay they will eat, but that 
will not be much, 


The oil dilutes all the reſt of the focd 


they eat, and as to itſelf, it all ſtays in the 
beaſt as fat. 


Five gallons of oil, which will only co 
about ſeventeen ſhillings and ſix-pence, 
and the bran in proportion, will fatten a 
beaſt ſooner and more effectually, than five 
pounds expended in any other food what— 
ever. 


It is well known in Wiſbich, that a gentle- 
man of the faculty in that town, fed a ſmal! 
beaſt with this food, which produced twenty 
ſtone five pounds of tallow ; and the four 
quarters only weighed thirty-three ſtone ; ſuch 
a weight of tallow in ſo ſmall a beaſt was 
prodigiouſly amazing; I have known it, in 
a manner, periorm wonders with my cattie, 
in fattening them very quick; but nothing 
equal to this J have as yer to boaſt of. 


Anothe: 
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Another method I take is, to mix two 
buthels cf bran to one buſhel oi malt ch, 
and one buſhcl of peaſe meal; Muhen all 
ate mixed well together, and aid in a hean, 
ready for uſe; give each beaſt a peck at a 
fed, every night and moriing, with half a 
pint of linſced oil, mixed in each leed, juſt 
beiore you give it. 


Moſt ſtock maſters know that linſeed- 
cakes, from the oll- mills; are good feed tor 
cattle; yet it-1s nothing equal in vaiue to 
the aforeſaid food; becauſe there is a rici:- 
neſs in the bran, &c. far ſuperior to the 
kuſks of the linſeed ; for, when the oil is all 
extracted, the huſks are of no ule, 


Such cattle as are ſed upon theſe cakes, 
can be faid to leed upon nothing but , 
which they contain, and which the mill could 
not extract, 


But admitting that cakes were as good 
food as oil and bran, (which they are not) 


Q-2 yet. 
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yet the food cannot be general; it can onl; 
be practiſed in a very few places, near oil- 
mills; as it is of too heavy ard bulky a 
nature to admit of diſtant land- carriage; 
whereas the oil, bran, &c. can be procured 
all over the kingdom. 


After what has been ſaid, it appears plain, 
that every ſort of food is of value, accord- 
Ing to the quantity of oily rich ſpirits it 
contains; therefore I would adviſe every 
ſtock-maſter, or farmer to pay due regard 
thereto, by providing food of the richeſt 
kind, for either his cattle or horſes, parti- 
cularly for ſuch as he intends to feed; if the 
food be good, | ſs will ſerve, and the cattle 
will be handſomer in ſhape, and their bellics 
will be ſmaller; a large one looks very dil; 
agreeable, either in the horſe or cow-kind : 
and it is chiefly the poorneſs of the foot 
which cauſes it, 


Keep a horſe on hay alone, and he vi: 
have a great belly; but give the ſame horſe 
a proper quantity of corn, and it ſhall re- 
duce it to a moderate ſize, If this was not 

the 
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the caſe, hunters and running horſes would 
have as big bellies as other cattle; bur it 
is rich feeding which keeps them in proper 


ape. 


The ſame obſervations alſo hold good as 
to graſs-land; therefore, when a fariwer 
wants to take a piece of ground, he ſhould 
take notice what condition the Cattie are 
ir, that go thereon; it their hair be iong 
rough and ſtickling, and their beliies FERRY 
he may reaſonably conclude the land r 
poor and ſpiritleſs, the graſs it theo es 
be deſtitute of oils or richneſs, ſut unt to 
fatisfy the cravings of appetit. without 
taking in a great deal of grote matter for 
that purpoſe. 


On the other hand, ir the cattie upon 
the land be flew. and thining, the hair 


ſhort and lying ctofe, and de belly round. 
and {mall, almoſt like dat of a running 
horſe; all theſe are plain and fure tokens, 
that the groun«: on witch tizey go is good, 
and the grafs rich and oily, which eva- 44 
Torates. | 
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porares, punetrates, and enriches all the fluids 
Ot the bod, and keeps them thin, bot, aud 
tively, o corf-quently the body in heaith 
and V:gour. 


HAF. XXI. 
Oa DiTciiixG, PLAN TIN Quicks, &c. 


1 Tt 1s very ſtrange, conſidering ſo much in. 
cloſing, and land improvements as are 99 
ing on in England, that the proprietor: 
thereof ſhould be ſuch great novices in mak- 
ing fences for that purpoſe; in ſhort they 
go to great expence, to create yet more both 
t xpence and labour. 


1 


The Iriſh gentlemen have much the ad 
vantage of the Engliſh, in this point of im— 
proveineat. When they make a fence, it 
is almoſt everlaſting, and yet not half fo 
Ex, caſive. I have heard ſome Iriſh gentle- 
men (who had travelled through England, 
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ſay, that they ſcarce ever jaw a good fence 
there. 


This may be going a little too far; as 
the grown up quicks may be a good tence, 
but, however, this I can ſay, that there is 
not a piece of new fence in England (that 
| ever ſaw) to compare with what is gene- 
rally made in Ireland, though much more 
expenſive, | 


The general method in England is, to 1n- 
cloſe with poſts and rails. They ſet two 
rows, one at each fide the quicks, about ten 
or twelve feet aſunder, and the quicks placed 
in the middle, 


They make a {15.1 drain at one fide, per- 
haps three feet wie, and two deep, laying 
the ſods up to firi or bottorn-rail, at the 
outſide of the 'acloled part, commonly called 


the fence-Cue. 


Buioie then ſet the auicks, they turn 
up a ſod a ii de graft deep, and perhaps 
two feet broad; in this they plant the 

—_— * px 
Q- 4 CUICKIELS, 
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quickſrte, placing them upright, each ict 
three or four inches aſunder. 


This is the Ergliſh method of incloſir g; 
and a very expenſive one it is; as the poſts 
and rails come very high, even in the cheapeſl 
part of the kingdom, where wood is moſt 
plentiful. I know ſome parts, where this 
method of fencing coſts five ſhillings a perch, 
at lcaſt, the firſt expence; and if the quick: 
be done Juſtice to, the expence of weeding 
is grcatz as they have no advantage over 
the graſs and weeds, but grow promiſcuouſly 
all together, therefore ought to be weeded 
twa or three times in a year; and if it haz 
pen to be in an open country, where ſhelter 
is ſcarce (which is generally the cale upon 
all new incloſures) the quicks are expot-d 
to the inclemency of the weather from al! 
quarters. 


The eaſt and north-eaſt winds moſtly, 
which bring a blighting froſt along wit: 
them, wound the tender leading buds of 
the quicks, and make them grow runtih, 


canktred, 
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cankered and dwarfy; this is the greateſt miſ- 
fortune that either quicks, or any foreſt-trees 
can fall under. It matters not how bad the 
land is; ſo as the tender plant be kept warm 
and dry, while young. 


I follow the Iriſh method of making 
fences. Inſtead of poſt and rails, I throw 
up a ditch (if in ſandy land, which is apt to 
run) nine feet wide, and eight deep; but in 


ſtrong, wet, clay-land, where the banks 
will ſtand with a leſs ſlope, I make them 
only eight feet wide at the top, and eight 
feet deep; but in any ſort of giound, the 
ſides of the ditch mult be floped till the 
bottom is only the breadth of a ſpade wide, 
for the conveniency of ſhoveling, out the laſt 
vole earth. 


þ 


The narrower any drain is at the bottom, 
the better ; becaule the water is gathered 
more to a-head ; by which means the current 
or motion of the water is kept quick; which 
prevents the graſs from growing, and alſo 
de cattle from walking therein. 


A bank 
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A bank muſt be made, with the carth 
that comes cur of the ditch, ſtill keepin; 
the ſame ſlope io tlie top thereof, 


It is the Eog!iſh method, in making & 
bank, to cut the ſods, ſo as to fit one aro- 
ther, and make the face of the bank with 
the grals-fide outwards z this is a bad way; 
jor when the graſs grows, it encourages the 
cattle to climb up with their fore- fret, to eat 
it; which breaks the foundation, and then 
the top ſoon follows, 


To avoid this, as weil as to prevent the 
graſs, weeds, &c. from cacaking any quick, 
trees, or the like, that may grow in the 
hedge, we ought to fake every precaution, 
not to let ſuch enemies take rcot in the bank; 
therefore, inſtead of laying the graſs-ſide 
outwards, the beſt method is to bury the ſods 
in the heart of the bank, and lay the feconc 
ſpit or dead eaith, which cones from the 

| boitom 
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bottom of the ditch, and which has no roots 
in it, on the face of the bank. 


The bank muſt take its footing three 
inches within the back of the ditch, on this 
kind of a ledge or ſhelf, You mult Jay the 
firlt row of quicks flat on a fide, with the 
tops outwards, hanging over the ditch ; you 
mult cover the roots up with dead earth, 
and which is the foundation of the bank; 
but before you Jay the quicks, turn the ſod 
they lie upon, the graſs-ſide downwards, to 
prevent 1tS growing. 


It is better to have two rows of quicks, 
though the ſets be no more in number than 
what might be in one. Suppoſe you would 
have the ſets to be three inches aſunder in 
one row; in this caſe lay each ſet in the firſt 
row ſix inches aſunder; then cover them 
over three inches thick with mold; then lay 
upon it another row, ſix inches between 
each ſet; obſerving that each ſet in the top- 
row fall even in the middle, between each 
ſet ia the bottom-row, in this caſe, each 
quick 
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quick in the bottom-row grows up in the 
center between each quick in tte top-row ; 
and the roots not being crowded, but having 
more mold between them, flouriſh better. 


This method has four times the advan- 
tage of the common Engliſh method, even 
in quicks growing. 


Firſt, as the quicks lay flat on a fide, the 
ſhcots ſtrike out cloſe to the root, and to 
the ſurface of the earth, and alſo throw out 
more of them; therefore the hedges wil! 
never be naked or open at the bottoir, 28 
when they are planted upright, 


Secondiy, the ſods being ſmothered in 
the body of the bank, rots and turns to 
manure for the quicks to feed on, which will 
make them fiouriſh amain. 


Thirdly, the bank, being all made on 
dead mold, has no roots in it to throw up 
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graſs, weeds, or the like, to choak or retard 
the growth of the quicks; therefore it will 
want little trouble in weeding, and before 
they get footing, the quicks will get out of 
their reach. 


Fourthly, the bank, which is ſix or ſeven 
feet high, 1s a good ſhelter to keep them 
warm, and will make them flouriſh ſur- 
priſingly, particularly if it be made to the 
eaſtward of them, ſo as to fence off the cold 
winds; which muſt always be the caſe, if it 
be poſſible that the nature of your incloſure 
will admit of it; and this can always be 
done in any inner parts of a domain; fo 
that there is only one fourth part of a ring- 
fence that need be expoled thereto, 


The ditch, of itſelf, is, at firſt making, 
a better fence than rails; and it will 
maintain itſelf for many years. The poor 
hedge breakers cannot carry it home to 
burn; the hunters can do it little hurt 
by their leaps; and the cattle cannot 
come 


— — — — — —:ũ — — — 
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come at the quick, to crop it, till it is ole 
enough to value them not. 


The hank alſo is an immediate ſhelter for 
cattle, to lie under. 


The back of the bank muſt be carried up 
ſloping, and with a ſharp edge at top; fv a: 
a beaſt cannot ſtand thereon. The back cf 
the bank may be fown with graſs ſeeds ; {; 
that the cattle may graze as far as they can 
reach. 


In ſix or eight years, when the quicks ate 
large enough, the bank may be ſet with po- 
tatoes; and being well dunged for the crop, 
they will mellow and enrich the earth, and 
when they are taken out, you may plow 


the bank down, and mix therewith a 


layer of lime, and another of ſalt, &c. 
which will make a good heap of compol. 
to lay on your meadow or other gri!s- 
ground, for a trifling expence. 


All the foregoing advantages mult appear 
in favour of this method of fencing ; but 


VEL 
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yet there remains another prevailing argu- 
ment, which is, the ſaving of expence; for 
a ſeven and eight feet ditch may be made, 
the quicks ſet, the back of the bank ſloped 
up, and all completely finiſhed for twenty- 
pence a perch, in any part of England, and 
in ſome places, and in ſome ſorts of ground, 
for much lels. 


In ſhort I know the difference of the va- 
lue ſo well, that I would not take a hun- 
dred pounds in hand, for what I have to 
do, to be obliged to follow the preſent En- 
gliſh method of incloſing, and fence- making, 
in preference to this. 
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HAF. XXI. 


On planting, in general, Fox HSsT-TREES cf 


all Sorts. 


s E. improver is to conſider planting 
in two different lights, one for pleaſure, and 
the other for profit; but if he have a taſte 
and judgment, he may join them both to- 
gether, and fetch profit out of pleaſure: 


The pleaſure conſiſts in judicicuſly trag. 
planting a mixture of various forts of trees, 
ſo as to make a diverſity f ſhapes, ſuch 
as ſerpentine walks, clumps, groves, hedge- 
rows, &c. ſome to come early into bloſlom 
or leaf, and others late; ſome of one colour, 
and ſome of another, When a wood, grove, 
or hedge-row, is thus variegated with ob- 
jects differing in colour and ſhape, it gives 
delight to the eye, and pleaſure to tlie 
mind, but doubly o to thoſe who have a 

contemplatiy? 
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contemplative turn to muſe upon the works 
of nature. What can be more delightful, 
or even heavenly, than for a perſon of bu- 
ſineſs to retire from the cares of the buſy 
world, a few hours, into a well planted 
grove? There every object he ſees. invites 
him to contemplate upon the works of his 
creator. 


The feathered creation alſo are warbling 
out their various notes, in their maker's 
praiſe, and telling man (the favourite work 
of Gop) that they were all created for his 
pleaſure. A poet migat well in raptures 
break out as in the following lines : 


My God I love, and I adore! 
But ſouls that love would know thce more, 
Whilſt I for ever hide, and ſtand 
Behind the labour of thy hand 
Thy hand unſeen ſuſtains the poles, 
On which this huge creation rolls! 
Thy itarry arch proclaims thy power, 
1hy pencil glows in every flower; 
In thouſand ſhapes and colours riſe 
Thy painted wonders to our eyes 


Vol. I. R While 
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While beaſts and birds, with lab'ring throats, | a 
Teach us a Gop in thouſand notes. 


The meaneſt pin in nature's frame, - 
Marks out ſome letter of thy name. SE the 
Where ſenſe can reach, or fancy rove, ang 
From hill to hill, from field to grove, ma 
Acroſs the waves, around the ſky, anc 
There is not a ſpot, deep or high, ma 
Where the CREATOR has not trod, | nes 
And left the footſteps of a Gop. prc 
wal 

If a planter wiſh for both profit and plea- 

ſure, he muſt plant a mixture of ſeveral 
ſorts of trees, and place them in ſuch a 
manner, that they neither intercept his view, eye 
nor take up his ground (ſo as to prevent aug 
its producing its ordinary courſe of crops) anc 
and that, at the ſame time, they be agreeable ing 
objects, to attract the eye, and enrich his if | 
pocket. SE dee 


The fancy of man in plantations, (as in 
moſt other things) has changed much, within 
theſe few years laſt paſt. 


The 
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The taſte was, formerly, to plant all in 
long cloſe rows, at each ſide of an avenue, 
or in hedge-rows, or in woods; but the me- 
thod is now, to plant in round, ſquare, or 
angular clumps, in different parts of a do- 
main, at a diſtance from the manſion- houſe; 
and alſo to plant odd trees in a ſcattered 
manner, up and down lawns and meadows, 
near the houſe; fo as not to obſtruct any 
proſpect, and yet to make the place look 
warm and ſheltered. 


This taſte is extremely agreeable to the 
eye, and alſo profitable, becauſe the trees are 
augmenting in ſize, by feeding under - ground; 
and, at the ſame time, the ſurface is produc- 
ing any crop the owner pleaſes, particularly 
if he makes choice of ſuch trees as feed 
deepeſt in the earth, 


In this caſe I would have him guard moſt 
againſt aſh; it being a tree which, though 
very uſeful and profitable, yet is a great im- 

R 2 poveriſher 
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. poveriſher of the corn-mold, as it feeds near 
the ſurface of the earth; neither is it a tree 
for beauty ; as it comes the lateſt into leaf 
or ſeaſon, and goes the ſooneſt out. It 
ſhould be planted by the ſides of high- 
roads, commons, or ſuch like waſte 
grounds. 


The oak is the beſt tree that can be 
planted in a lawn, meadow, or plowed 
ground; becauſe it feeds deep, and there- 
tore does not impoveriſh the ſurface; and, 
if in ground that is under tillage, the plow 
can (without obſtruction) go near the 
trunk, 


The ſmall-leafed elm is an excellent tim- 
ber, allo a quick grower, and a profitable 
tree; it ought to be planted in hedge- rows; 
as it will bear planting cloſer together than 
any other tree, It has an aſpiring head, 


and grows beſt when the boughs are lopped 
ol 


of 
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off near the trunk ; in this caſe, ic does little 
damage to any underwood that may be un- 
der it. 


The following is a liſt of trees that are 


proper to be planted intermixedly in lawns, 


meadows, or pleaſure- grounds, viz. oak, 
Engliſh elm, beech, Scotch fir, ſpruce 
fir, ſilver fir, New England pine, horle- 
cheſnuts, walnut, poplar, ſycamore, larchs, 
black-cherry, apple, and white thorn- 
tree. 


Theſe, being properly mixed, will give a 
diverſity of colours and ſhapes, very agree- 
able to the ſpectator, and every one be uſe- 
ful in their turn. 


In order to imitate nature, as near as poſ- 
ſible, they ſhould be placed very irregular, 
and likewiſe ſo thin, as not to obſtruct any 
proſpect, except ſuch as are diſagreeable, as 

R 3 a rock, 
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a rock, a barren bit of land, or a matl. 
pit, a quarry, or the like; all ſuch as theſe 
ſhould have a clump planted before them, 
to hide them from the eye. 


As to all diſtant monuments, valleys, 
woods, rivers, fiſh-ponds, towns, churches, 
caſtles, antique buildings, &c. theſe are agree- 
able objects, and ought not to be obſtructed 
from the eye by any home-plantation. 


As to the method and time of planting, 
it varies much ; ſome will recommend Mi- 
chaelmas-planting for foreſt-trees, and others 
the ſpring. 


Trees, planted in either ſeaſon, may do 
well ; but I find by experience, that the beſt 
time is, when the ſap is riſing, viz. from 
the beginning of March to the end of 
May. 


The 
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The month of May is as good a time as 
any in the year, to plant evergreens in, ſuch 
as fir, larch, &c. In ſhort, I have ſeen elm- 
trees, thirty feet high, removed at Midſum- 
mer, which all throve very well; they were 
removed and inſured by a very ingenious, 
experienced gardener z he was to receive two 
ſhilliogs a piece, for every tree that lived; 
but was to forfeit a guinea for every one that 
died ; and he told me, that he found by ex- 
perience, that it was ſafer to remove trees 
in ſummer than in winter; provided they 
were not long out of the ground, and a ball 
of earth were taken with the root, and they 
were well watered, for two or three days at 
firſt, till they took root. 


The beſt way of planting them is, not to 
dig a hole, as is uſual, but to ſet them 
upon the top of the ground, and dig 2 
grip round each tree, at about three icet 
diſtance; and with the earth that comes 
out, you muſt cover up the roots; which 
will form a little bank or hill round the 
Rea tree- 
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tree- root; but before you ſet the tree upon 
the ſurface, you muſt turn the ſod (it is 
to ſtand on) the graſs-ſide downwards; 
then the roots will ſtand upon the freſh 
mold. 


This is not only an eaſy method, but alſo 
a very good once; becauſe the roots feed 
among the corn-mold ; and when the ſod 
rots it turns to manure about the roots, and 
encourages the growth greatly, If the land 
be ever ſo poor in nature, yet they will flouriſh 
amain, 


Being planted, the next care is to fence 
tlem trom cattle; for if they be either crop- 
ped, or rubbed againſt, that retards their 
gruwtih, and makes them runtiſh. In ſhort, 
a man had better never plant, it he does not 
fence from caitle, 


But as the expence ard trouble of fenc- 
ing diſccurages many a one from plarting, 
I ſhal 
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I ſhall point out an eaſy cheap method, to 
keep the cattle from the trees. 


When trees are planted in open paſtures, 
the uſual method is, to ſet three ſtakes 
round the tree, in a triangular form, and 
nail three ſticks on the tops of them, and 
then faſten thorns therein. 


The beſt method is, to avoid all this 
trouble, and do no more than to tie two 
bunches of whins (fo far as the cattle can 
reach) round the trunk of the tree, with a 
thumb- rope made of hay or ſtraw ; after 
which, daub 2 little cow-dung over each 
rope; which will prevent them from eat- 
ing it. If whins be nor to be had, ſmall 
ſharp thorns wiil anſwer the end; but cut 
off all thick ends; for it ſuch preſs hard 
againſt the bark of the tree, it may be hurt 
therewith. 


This is a very cheap ſimp!* method, and 
anſwers the end better than poſt or rails ſet 
round, 
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round, particularly for all trees that are 
fix feet high and upwards; and, in- 
deed, none of a leſs ſize ought to be tran. 
planted out of the nurſery, particularly into 
lawns, meadows, and ſuch like open places, 
where cattle comes, In fencing the trees 
thus, take care not to put on over-much 
whins or thorns ; five or ſix pounds weight, 
if properly placed, with the prickly ends out- 
wards, will anſwer the end as well as ever ſo 
much. 


When moſt ſorts of foreſt-trees are plant- 
ed, the ſide - branches ought to be lopped 
off; but the tap-branch, which is called 
the leader, muſt be carefully preſerved from 
any hurt; for, when this is gone, the tree 
is not worth much. If wind, froſt, or any 
accident, wound or break a leader of a tree, 
it is the beſt way immediately to root it vp, 
and replace it with another; as the expence 
of a tree is a trifle, in compariſon of loſing 
two or three years growth, and the beauty of 
the tree allo, 


Oaks 
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Oaks will bear this miſchance better than 
any others; but as to elm, fir, or larches, if 
the leader be gone, they are not worth a 
farthing. The lime-tree is generally plant- 
ed more for beauty than profit ; therefore 
cutting its top off rather adds to its beauty, 
though indeed not to the value of the tim- 
ber. 


A great many planters, thinking to do 
the work more effectually, prop their new- 
planted trees with ſtakes, drove into the 
ground at each ſide; but this, I think, ra- 
ther does more hurt than good; as, from 
all the obſervations I have made, I ſee more 
crooked trees growing from this method, 
than when leſt to chance; and the thing 
accounts for itſelf; for one cannot drive a 
ſtake down ſo faſt, but one windy day will 
work it looſe, having only one leg to ſtand 
on; and, when once looſe, it does hurt; 
becauſe the tree has the weight of the ſtake 
to bear; and, in a high wind, the tree 
and ſtake give way together; and when a 


tree. 
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tree bends from the wind, the ſtake acts a; 
2 prop to keep it in that poſition ; as the 
ſtake has not any balance, ſpring, or elaſtic 
cauſe, to bring it back again. 


Whereas, if the tree was left to itſelf, as 
it ſtands on a broad bottom, the roots act as 
ſhrouds, or ſtays round it; the earth laying 
thereon is a balance, to bring the tree back 


again, after it has been bended from the 
blaſt, 


Beſides, except very great care be taken, 
the continual waving and motion of the 
tree wears any fence or lapping put be- 
tween the flake and it, and admits the ſtake 
to rub againſt it, and wound the bark thereof; 
in this caſe, I need not tell the damage 3 
every one knows it. 


So that, upon the whole, it is much 


better to ſet the tree firm, by treading the 
earth 
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earth about it well, and then leave it to 
chance, than to prop it up, though the tree 
be ever ſo tall. 


As to ſoil proper for trees, I need ſay 
little about it; as few people in theſe days 
but what know that very well; particularly 
ſuch as riſe nurſeries, either for their own 
uſe, or for public ſale. 


Beſides, were I to make a plantation on 
a piece of land, let it be of what fort it 
would, I would plant every fort of foreſt- 
trees thereon, intermixedly ; only with this 
difference, that, it the foil was land, I would 
plant the greateſt quantity of fir or larch 
thereon 3 and if a ſtrong clay, the greateſt 
quantity of oak. 


As to the wetneſs of the foil, this is im— 
mediately provided againſt by my method 
of ſ-tting the tree upon the ſurſace, and 


making 
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making a grip round it; this puts low wet 
ground nearly upon the balance of that 
which is of a drier nature; and whoever 
tries it, will immediately find the good effects 
thereof, 


CH AP. XXIII. 


How to make a NuRrsERyY, &c. 


As I would be as conciſe as poſlible, 
without being thought tedious in relating 
things which are generally known, I ſhall, 
therefore, in a few words ſhew the beſt 
method of raiſing a nurſery of foreſt-trees, 
from ſuch ſeeds as may eafily be procured 
in the country by any country-gentleman or 
farmer. 


When you have fixed on the ground for 
a nurſery, as this is ſeldom of a large ex- 
tent, I would, by no means, adviſe trench- 


ing 
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ing it with ſpades, at leaſt two ſpit deep; 
burying the upper ſpit (wherein are all che 
roots of graſs, "weeds, &c.) at the bottom; 
this will prevent much of that trouble, that 
generally attends keeping nurſeries clear 


from weeds, graſs, and ſuch like real ene- 
mies to young plants. 


The ground being thus trenched, and 
levelled with a harrow or a garden-rake, your 
next ftept 1s, to determine upon as many 
forts of ſceds as you would ſow, and make 


ſo many diviſions out, by either ſtakes, or 
bits of boughs. 


After this, ſow your ſeeds, as intended, 
upon each diviſion ;z then lay out each di- 
viſion in beds nine feet broad, and ſtretch 
4 garden-line at each fide, to guide you 
itraight; make a ſmall furrow, about a foot 
broad, and half a foot deep; and with the 
mold that comes thereour ſpread over the 
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ridge, to cover the ſeed, which will be about 


one inch thick, and which is a ſufficient 155 

covering for any ſort of ſeed. * 

ſtan 

beſe 

ECT 7 N g0⁰ 

By this method (which is performed nd 

with little trouble, being nothing but 2 gell 
ſhovelling of looſe mold to ſpread over the 
bed) you fave a great deal of ſeed, to what 
you would do by harrowing or raking in; 
becauſe, in this caſe, all the feed is covered 
at an equal depth, and ſo will come up more 
even altogether; and none of it lies expoſed 

to the fowls of the air; but, if harrowed, | A 1 


the pines let ſome in very deep, whillt others 
lie above ground, for birds to carry off. 


A very little ground, for a ſeed-bed, will 
raiſe a great number of plants; but at 
two, or at moſt three years old, the plants 
ſhould he pricked out into another nurſery, 


prepared by trenching, as the ſced beds 
were. 
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were, If ſet in rows, eighteen inches 
zſunder between each row, and one foot in 
the row diſtant from each other, they will 
ſtand very well, to be eight or ten feet high, 

beſore they need to be tranſplanted out for 
good and all, They grow up ſtraighter; 
and have cleaner trunks; for being cloſe to- 
gether in the ſecond a e 


CHAP: XXIV. 


bew Invention to make a cheap, uſefal 


PIPE-DRAIN. 


Tu! S is a very uſeful drain for wet or 
clay-land; and though cheap and ſimple, 
it will be found, upon trial, to be of as 
great Utility, as were ten times the money 
or labour expended in French-drains, which 
are generally made by gentlemen, who, 


with the ſtrength of men and money, may 
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do great things; but it is my endeavour 
and J hope I ſhal] not altogether fail in ny 
pur pole, to ſupply the farmer with ſuch con. 
trivances as may in ſome degree make up, 
for the want of thoſe advantages. 


I have two ſorts of theſe pipe-drains; ons 
I ſpeak of in the third volume, of this work, 
to which I refer my reader; but that i; 
only for meadow or graſs- grounds, The 
following ſort may be applied more gen:rallz 
for every ſort of land, whether plowing ©: 
graſs. 


The firſt thing that is to be done is, to 
examine where the fall for the water lies; 
this is eaſily perceived by the outſide-drain 
which incloſes the field; for, in the loweſt 
place the water generally ſtands, it being the 
beſt leveller; into this all the pipe-drains 
muſt lead. 


wy The 
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The way to make them is, firſt to plow 
a furrow, along every place where you in- 
tend the drains to be; then be provided 
with a fort of a ſpade, (all iron, except the 
ſhaft) it muſt be made like a garden-ſpade ; 
only that the mouth, or digging part, from 
where you ſet the foot down to the point, 
muſt be eighteen inches long; at the ſhoul- 
der, where you ſet the foot, it muſt be eight 
inches broad, and go narrower all the way 


to the point, which muſt only be two inches 
broad. 


With this you make a grip in the plow- 
ed furrow, which, together with the furrow, 
will be about two feet deep, and the bottom 
thereof two inches wide. 


In performing the work, you need not 
cut down the fides; but put the ſpade 
plum down, and throw out the earth ; in 

82 this 
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this caſe, you never put down the ſpace, bur 
you bring it up full. 


There will be ſome looſe crumbling bits 
that will fall to the bottom ; but as no com- 
mon inſtrument can go to ſhovel them out, 
you mult be provided with one on purpoſe, 
which is made in the nature of a gouge, 
the mouth of which muſt be two inches 
diameter; it muſt be put on a ſhair, che ſame 
way as a turnip- hot. 


With this, you draw out the loo earth, 
by running it on the bottom of ge drain, 
I call this a ſcoop hoe. 


The drain being thus made, you mult 
be provided with ſticks, or thorns of any 
ſort, lay lengthways in the drain, filling 
it about half-way to the top; then ſtrew 

over 
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over them any fort of ſtraw, ſtubble, or 
bad hay. 


Over this throw 2 little mold; then go 
with the plow, and turn the fame furrow 
back into its former place; which finiſhes 
the work. 


The whole may be dons for about a 
penny a perch; and I will anſwer for it to 
perform the office in carrying off ground 
ſprings, or any downfal of water, as 
as any French drain that wilt perhaps coſt 
a ſhilling a perch ; provided you keep up 
to the rules laid down ; but if you exceed 
in the width, it is not fo well; becauſe a 
greater weight of earth, and a wider bearing 
would naturally bear harder upon the fticks, 
and cloſe them more, than when the bearing 
and ſhoulder are narrow; in this cafe very 
little weight comes upon the ſticks; and 
when the earth comes to be conſolidated, y 
treading it cloſe, it fits like a wedge; 
ſo that, after many years, when the 
ſtalks are rotten, the currency of the 
83 Water 
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water will keep the tube open for a long 
time, 


The narrowneſs of theſe drains may (upon 
a curſory view) ſeem, to ſome people, not 
ſufficient to drain very wet land. Indeed, 
I have often had it hinted to me by gentle- 
men who received their information only 
by theory ; but experience, gained from re- 
peated trials, proves beyond a contradiction, 
that they are very ſufficient to convey any 
downfal of rain or ground-ſpring, ſuch as 
generally are found in wet ſpewy land, into 
the ſide-drains. wes 


Eſſex is as low a cold clay- country as any 
in England. A gentleman there, of my 
acquaintance, had a low wet farm, that he 
let for ſixty pounds a year; the farmer 
broke upon it, 


I adviſed 
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I adviſed him to take it into his own 
hands, and drain it after this method; 
which he did; the land was chiefly grown 
over with ruſhes; therefore it let only at a 
low rent, which was about eight ſhillings 
an acre, 


The landlord begin to make pipe-drains 
at Michaelmas, when the farmer left it; and 
as the work was eaſily done, it was finiſhed 
by the ſpring-ſced time. He made the 
drains about a perch diſtant from each 
other; all the ſtubble land he ſowed with 
oats, which proved the earlieſt and beſt crop 
in the neighbourhood ; owing to the land 
being ſo dry, that he could go to work 
earlier in the ſpring than his neighbours: 
In ſhort, he made ſo great an improve- 
ment, that he told me ſince, he let the ſaid 
farm for eighty pounds a year. 


The method of making French drains, 


is, to dig a trench two or three feet wide, 
84 and 
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and as many deep; then half fill it with 
loole round ſtones; after which cover them 
with ſtraw; then throw earth over all, till 


it is level with the reſt of the ſurface. 


„„ WAR Xxv. 


On twelve different Sorts of WRHEAT. 


F IRST, Red Lammas, 
Second, White Lammas, 
Third, Red- bearded Wheat, 
Fourth, Red Kentiſh Wheat, 
Fifth, Long-ear'd Wheat, 
Sixth, Grey Pollard, 

Seventh, Great- bearded W heat, 
Eighth, Summer- Wheat, 
Ninth, Double-ear'd Wheat, 
Tenth, Yellow Lammas, 
Eleventh, White-ear'd Wheat, 
Twelfth, Egg- Wheat; 


With 
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With a great many others, not worth 
ſpeaking of, being like ſome of theſe, chiefly 
ſimilar variations, and not diſtinct ſpecies 
neither are ſome of theſe worth a farmer's 
notice. The two firſt are ſuitable for any 
land in the North of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland ; and the beſt farmers in England 
prefer them to any other, being, as they 
call them, the kings of wheat. Indeed, I 
take the white Lammas to be the hardeſt of 
the two, and moſt ſuitable for cold land ; 
but the red is the faireſt flour, and thinneſt 
ſkin, and a good yielder. 


The ſummer- wheat is an early kind; 
for, if it be ſown in February, it will be 
as early as others that are ſown in autumn; 


therefore it might be uſeful, if the firſt 
ſhould mils. 


The next in value to Lammas-wheat 1s 
the long-eared wheat; this is a very 
| | great 
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great yielder, and of a hardy kind, that 
will anſwer very well for the cold heavy 
lands of ireland, and North of England. I 
have had great crops of it; but it mutt be 
fown thin, as it ſtools much; and, when 
thus thin ſown, it will produce an ear ſix gr 
eight inches long. It is of the bear ed 
Kind, which annoys birds ſo, that they cannot 
prey upon it with pleaſure; therefore it 
prelerves itſelf; and I think it as good, if 
not preferable to any other for the North 
of Ircland, where the land is cold, ſtrong, 
and coarſe, 


The egg-wheat will anſwer well in the 
South of Ireland, or in England, where tlie 
lands are light and ſandy: it is a tender, 
thin-ſkinned grain, and produces a very fine 
flour, 


The Kentiſh wheat is a good ſort, and 


very near a-kin to red Lammas : Any of 
the 
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the other ſorts of wheat may grow here, tho? 
not with that ſucceſs, Were I to enlarge 
as much upon every different ſort, I ſhould 
ſwell this work beyond my firſt intention; 
therefore ſhall confine myſelf io what I 
have already ſaid, being the molt proper tor 
theſe kingdoms. 


CH 4A: I. 


Some Remarks between the old broad-caſt 
Huſbandry, and the AurHOR's new ma- 
thematical Huſbandry, by which Corn- 
SEEDS or PLANTS may be ſet at a 
regular given Diſtance, with his new- 


invented MacninE, &c. &c. 


By peruſing the following ſheets, my 
reader will ſee ſome intereſting advantages 
ariſe, peculiar to this new mechod of ſowing 
or 
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great yielder, and of a hardy kind, that 
will anſwer very well for the cold heavy 
lands of ireland, and North of England. 1 
have had great crops of it; but it mutt be 
fown thin, as it ſtools much; and, when 
thus thin ſown, it will produce an ear ſix gr 
eight inches long. It is of the bear ed 
Kind, which annoys birds ſo, that they cannot 
prey upon it with pleaſure; therefore it 
preſerves itſelf; and I think it as good, if 
not preferable to any other for the North 
of Ireland, where the land is cold, ſtrong, 
and coarſe, 


The egg-wheat will anſwer well in the 
South of Ireland, or in England, where tlic 
lands are light and ſandy : It is a tender, 
thin-ſkinned grain, and produces a very fine 
flour, 


The Kentiſh wheat is a good ſort, and 


very near a-kin to red Lammas : Any of 
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the other ſorts of wheat may grow here, tho? 


not with that ſucceſs, Were I to enlarge 
as much upon every different ſort, I ſhould 
ſwell this work beyond my firſt intention; 
therefore ſhall confine mylelf io what I 
have already ſaid, being the moſt proper tor 
theſe kingdoms. 


CH AP, I. 


Some Remarks between the old broad-caſt 
Huſbandry, and the AuTnor's new ma- 
thematical Huſbandry, by which Corn- 
SEEDS or PLANTS may be ſet at a 


regular given Diſtance, with his new- 


invented Mac HIN E, &c. &c. 


B Y peruſing the following ſheets, my 
reader will ſee ſome intereſting advantages 
ariſe, peculiar to this new mechod of ſowing 
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or tranſplanting at a regular given diſtance, 
or depth in the ground, each grain or plant 
in proportion to the richneſs or quality of 
the ground, 


And as the ſaving of the ſeed and 1. 
bour (in order to keep down the expence) 
ought to be the farmer's grand point in 
view, I ſhall ſubmit to his own impartial 
judgment the reaſonableneſs of the follow- 
ing argument, which is grounded upon ex- 
PErience, 


always made it my chief ſtudy, to eaſe 
the farmer from tedious labour, and ex- 
peniive perplexing methods; as I am ſen- 
fivle there is no merit in writing, or pointing 
out expenſive ones. 


There is not one part in my work, that 
ſavours of expence above its merit in pro— 
fi; ſome places, indeed, may ſeem ealy 
of, ; 

and 
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and ſimple, which may perhaps (though 
the more valuable) be the very reaſon why 
ſome Htaſhy prodigal gentlemen may not 


like :t 10 well, as if more perplexed or ex- 
penſive. 


As to food neceſſary for the vegetating 
of plants, I hope every candid reader will 
allow, that every ſpecies of ground differs 
in quantity, quality, and fort of falts, pe- 
culiar to each kind of plant to feed upon 
according to its nature; which ſhews the 
neceſſity there 1s, to proportion the ground 
thereto, according to ſuch richneſs; and 
that cannot be done to perfection, except 
by a mathematical rule, 


I have often heard unthinking mefi 
ſay, Give the land feed enough it is rich 
enough to bear it; which was the only 
method they could take to deftroy their 
crop : becauſe, in ſuch land, there may be 
; ſubſtance 
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ſubſtance enough to throw up three time; 
more crop than the ſurface could bear. 
For each ſtalk or ear requires a proper diſ- 
tance, to admit that circulation of air a- 
round it, which is neceſſary to. keep it in 
health and vigour, in order to raiſe a ſound, 
large, healthy grain, and prevent a malady 
peculiar to a crouded crop, namely, mildew; 
which it is morally impoſſible to guard a- 
gainſt, as long as we follow the preſent 
irregular method of throwing feed into the 
ground at random. For, ſuppofe a man 
knew, both by reafon and experience, how 
many grains of wheat would fow an acre, 
or any given quantity of land, and be at the 
Pains to count ſuch a number, and take them 
in his hand, and throw thereon, in the moſt 
careful manner he could deviſe ; it is pol- 
ſible they would fall a regular diſtance from 


each other? Would not ſome be too near 


togecher; and other parts of the land be 
unſeeded ? 


This is the reaſon ſo much ſeed is 


tirown away; and it was always looked 
upon 
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upon by cvery writer, as a thing imprac- 
ticable, to place each grain at a given re- 
gular diſtance from each other, in the dia- 
gonal broad. caſt method, to come within 
any reaſonable degree of expence; and much 
more to remove corn- plants: but if, by the 
new- invented machine, theſe obſtacles are 
removed, then grain can be ſown with a 


ſmall expence, and with a mathematical 
certainty. 


The next great point for a farmer to 
know, is, at what diſtance each plant ought 
to ſtand aſunder, according to the quality or 


richneſs of ſoil; and if he have one eye on 


the experiments hereafter mentioned, and 
the other on his land, it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible his crop can miſcarry, if he keeps up 
to the rules laid down ; becauſe every grain 
is placed in one latitude, both as to the per- 
pendicular and horizontal direction; there- 
fore, by the ſame rule that one will come 
to perfection, they all muſt, that eſcape 

vermin : 
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ſubſtance enough to throw up three time; 
more crop than the ſurface could bear. 
For each ſtalk or ear requires a proper diſ- 


tance, to admit that circulation of air a- 


round it, which is neceſſary to keep it in 
health and vigour, in order to raiſe a ſound, 
large, healthy grain, and prevent a malady 
peculiar to a crouded crop, namely, mildew; 
which it is morally impoſſible to guard a- 
gainſt, as long as we follow the preſent 
irregular method of throwing feed into the 
ground at random. For, ſuppofe a man 
knew, both by reafon and experience, how 
many grains of wheat would fow an acre, 
or any given quantity of land, and be at the 
Pains to count ſuch a number, and take them 
in his hand, and throw thereon, in the moſt 
careful manner he could deviſe it is pol- 
ſible they would fall a regular diſtance from 
| each other? Would not ſome be too near 
together; and other parts of the land be 
unſeeded ? 


"This is the reaſon ſo much ſeed is 


thrown away; and it was always leoked 
upon 
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upon by cvery writer, as a thing imprac- 
ticable, to place each grain at a given re- 
gular diſtance from each other, in the dia- 
gonal broad-caſt method, to come within 
any reaſonable degree of expence; and much 
more to remove corn- plants: but if, by the 
new-invented machine, theſe obſtacles are 
removed, then grain can be ſown with a 


ſmall expence, and with a mathematical 
certainty, 


The next great point for a farmer to 
know, 1s, at what diſtance each plant ought 
to ſtand aſunder, according to the quality or 
richneſs of ſoil ; and if he have one eye on 


the experiments hereafter mentioned, and 


the other on his land, it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible his crop can miſcarry, if he keeps up 
to the rules laid down ; becauſe every grain 
is placed in one latitude, both as to the per- 
pendicular and horizontal direction; there- 
fore, by the ſame rule that one will come 
to perfection, they all muſt, that eſcape 
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vermin; and this I have alſo guarded againit 
as may appear in its proper place. 


The practiſers in drill-huſbandry expe. 
rience the benefit corn receives from a ma- 
thematical rule, as it is healthy, ſound, and 
bold; and is alſo exempted from the caſual. 
ties that are attendants on the old broad- 
caſt method, namely, blights, mildews, and 
ſmallneſs of the grain, &c. which are moſt- 
ly occaſioned by the over-rankneſs of the 
crop, that alſo makes the corn lodge ; 
and, what is moſt diſtreſſing, it is gene. 
rally the beſt land that meets with ſuch 
diſaſters; 


Indeed, the drill-huſbandry can only be 
called half a mathematical rule ; becauſe 
by it we only aſcertain the diftance between 
the drills, as in the lengthways of the drills 
corn falls confuſedly irregular, and each 
grain almoſt at touching; therefore 

though 
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though it has too much room one way, it 
is crouded another; conſequently each grain 
loſes half its value: for were it at liberty 
to ſpread and feed five or ſix inches round, it 
would certainly produce double the quantity 
of ears and corn. 


[ have often ſeen a drill-corn-crop lower- 
ed in its value, by being ſown too thiek; 
therefore it is very clear, that ſowing corn 
by a mathematical ſyſtem, in the centre of 
each given diſtance, muſt be abundantly 
more certain of a crop; and the great 
ſaving of ſeed and labour adds ſtill to its 
value. 


But he that follows this new huſban- 
dry, of ſowing or tranſplanting corn regu- 
larly thin, with the machine, as dircctzd 
in the following chapter, muſt bear in 
mind two particulars ; firſt, that his land 
be well tilled, and kept clear of weeds; 
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or they will deſtroy his ſcheme, hy 
preventing his corn ſtooling or branch- 


ing. 


In this caſe, trench-plowing will be 
particularly uſeful; as, without hoeing or 
any labour, it is ſure to be clean from 
weeds; and as the ſoil is wrought to a 
deep ſtaple, it will alſo add to the plants 
ſtooling. 


The next is, the corn muſt be fown earlict 
than common; becauſe it has (if tranſplant- 
ed) twice to vegetate, firſt from the ſced, 
and again after tranſplanting z for upon 2 
plant's being removed, it dies before it lives 
again, and therefore admits of perhaps nea! 
a fortnight's delay. 


Likewiſe, when corn is fown thin, 10 23 
to admit of ſtooling, (if it be not removed. 
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it may be ſaid to vegetate twice, firſt from 
the corn, and again when it is weaned from 
the kernel; for at this time it has to force 
from the root new ſhoots or ftooling- 
branches; and therefore admits of near a 
fortnight's delay in its growth, by making 
the additional ſhoots, in order to fill the 
ground deſigned for that purpoſe. 


As ſome of my readers may be at a loſs 
to know, what I mean by corn being weaned 
from the kernel, it may not be amiſs to ex- 
plain it. 


Corn, in its dry ſtate, before it is com- 
mitted to the earth, is a dead inactive body; 
but, immediately after, it attracts or im- 
bibes the moiſture thereof, which ferments, 
ſwells, and raiſes it to life and action, by 
firſt forcing out the root from the thickeſt 
or eye-end, and the top from the ſmalleſt 
end: if the ground be moilt, ſo as to ſupply 
it with ſufficient juices, it will break the 
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ſkin in about five days; and the root will 
divide itſelf into many ſmall fibres, which 
are ſo many mouths to feed the blade. 


Nature has directed them to ſearch 
equally round for food ; for they ſpread their 
branches horizontally, inclining downwards: 
as ſcon as theſe are united, or begin to 
feed upon the earth, then nature tends 
upwards, and forces out the top in an 
upright direction (and a ſingle blade) to 
the height of about three inches; all this 
time (which takes up about fourteen 
days) it is feeding from the floury or 
mealy part; but as ſoon as that is ex- 
hauſted, the blade (which from the be- 
ginning had a joint or parting, though it 
did not appear) divides into two parts, and 
falls flat upon the earth, at each ſide of the 
root. 


At this criſis, the corn is vulgarly called 
weaned from the kernel; and 1 make utc 
of the word in ſeveral places, in order to be 
underſtocd; but, however, the word is wrong 

adapted; 
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adapted; for the floury or mealy particles 
are the kernel; and that, being grown into 
root and top, cannot be weaned from itſelf ; 
in ſhort, it is weaned from nothing it afore- 
time had any connection with, but the ſkin 
or huſk; and this it leaves in a perpendicular 
direction, reſembling a blown egg, which 
will abide there a long time, before it rots 
er melts away; which (as I have taken 
notice under the article of ſmutty wheat) 
proves very plainly how eſſential a nauſeous 
ſtinking pickle may be, to candy or coar 
over the ſkin, in order to prevent grubs, 
er worms of any ſort, from wounding, or 
preying upon the root; which, certainly, 
muſt weaken the plant, if not kill it out- 
right, 


13 CHAP. 
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CAP. AXE, 


The AvTnor's new-invented MAchINE, 
and the Number of Grains and Weight of 
SEED-WEAT neceſſary to ſow an En- 
gliſh Acre; with the tranſplanting Ma- 
CHINE, and what Number of Grains and 
Buſhels of SEEDS the ſaid Acre will pro- 
duce, with Directions for Sowing and 


Tranſplanting, &c. 


1 Hinted, in the foregoing chapter, that, 
when corn is ſown in this thin regular me- 
thoc!, it requires an earlier ſ-aſon than when 


| ; t 
ſown thick; becauſe it has a ſecond time to 
grow or vegetate into ſtooling-branches ; p 
and if the plants be removed, they will be g 
ſtagnated in the growing part about another | 

| i 

week ; as every thing, of the vegetable crea- g 
tion, upon being taken out of the ground, F 
5 bd . . * 
dies belore it lives again. 5 


This 
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This makes it neceſſary to begin earlier, 
by a fortnight or three weeks, to ſow your 
ſeed-bed, than common. The beſt ſeaſon 
to ſow the ſeed (that you propoſe to tranſ- 
plant out) is, in the laſt week of Auguſt; 
and that which is ſown, as hereafter di- 
refed, a ſingle grain to each ſquare foot, 
in the firſt week of September. 


Ground moſt ſuitable for this purpoſe, 
is a deep rich loam, clay, warp, or haſie 
earth; ſuch muſt be ſown or tranſplanted 
at one grain to each foot. 


Fallow-land is beſt, except ſuch as is 
trench-plowed ; though clover, peas or 
beans, ſtubble, turnip, fallow, rape- 
ſtubble, potatoe-ground, or any land that 
can be depended upon for a wheat-crop, 
in any other method, will bring a crop 
with much more certainty in this; ex- 
cept the ground be dirty, or given ta 
weeds: in this caſe, the remedy as to 
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trench-plow ; as directed in the firſt vo- 
lume; or fallow the ground all winter, 
and have your plants growing in a ſeed- 
bed; by this you take the advantage of 
a proper ſeaſon to ſow your ſeed ; and the 
plants are growing, at the ſame time you 
are enriching your land, deſtroying the 
weeds, &c. | 


The plants will be pretty ſtrong, by the 
firſt week in February; therefore, being 
placed in the ground immediately after the 
laſt plowing, they will be able to ſpread 
over, and fill the ground, before the weeds 
can take root; ſo conſequently will ſuppreſs 
and effectually deſtroy them; but the very 
firſt favourable time for removing the 
plants, in February, muſt not be milled. 


This method of huſbandry is ſimple, 
and eaſily learned; all you have to do is, 
to fix the machine, as directed in the cut; 


and: 


en 
in! 
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and, for ſowing the ſeed, fix the pins ſo, 
that they will ſink ; or make the hcles two 
inches deep, (but the holes that are to re- 
ceive the plants muſt be three inches deep); 
this is all the machine wants to be altered 
in, between ſowing or ſetting the plants; 
provided the ground be all of a richneſs; 
but as the ground grows worſe in quality or 
richneſs, the plants will require to ſtand 
nearer together, at nine or fix inches diſ- 
tance, according to the ſtate or ſtaple of 
the ground; becauſe the plants will not 
ſpread or branch ſo much in thin gravelly 
or ſandy land, as they will in the above- 
deſcribed rich deep loams; neither are the 
above lands ſo proper for wheat; they ſhould 
be ſuited with ſuch crops as are natural to 
them, as oats, barley, rye, turnips, clover, 
or ſore ſort of pulſe ; but even ſu. h weak 
land will force out branches, according to 
the condition it is in for richneſs. 


Therefore, it will anſwer nearly the ſar:= 
end, and ſave a good deal of labour, it, 
inſtead of altering the pegs in the machine, 

to 
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to hole at nine or ſix inches aſunder, you 
make your holes at twelve inches aſunder, 
in all forts of land, and add ſo many grains 
in each hole, as your land lowers in value, 
or ſtate of richnels ; as for inſtance, in rich 
clay, loam, or warp-land, put one grain in 
each hole; in haſle-earth, or a loamy ſand, 
put two grains in each hole; in a ſtrong 
ſhailow gravel, drop three grains in each 
hole; and in a ſand, four grains in a hole, 


Seeds, thus placed, will be able to find 
out all the nouriſhment within ſix inches 
round; and, when ſown in the centre of a 
ſquare foot, they have no further to go; and 
as they ftand thus regular, if you ſee en- 
croaching enemies of weeds, graſs, &c. you 
may hoe between them, Two men will 
hoe an acre in a day; for what moſt delays 
all hoers, is their looking out the ſtrongeſt 
plants, and the proper diſtances z but this 
is all provided againſt, when ſown thus re: 
eular, | 


Obſerve, 


his 


gre 


tra 


the 
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Obſerve, as much as conſiſts with your 
ſituation, to remove your plants from worſe 
to better land; which will encourage their 
growing or branching, much more than if 
they were tranſplanted from good to bad 
land. I need not refine upon this point 
more, than to ſay, it would as ill agree 
with their conſtitution, as it would with 
that of a high-fed perſon, were he ohliged 
to leave a full-ſpread table to feed upon 
potatoes and butter-milk. This obſerva- 
tion ought to be carried through the whole 
courſe of huſbandry ; that is, always for a 
farmer, to take his cattle and feed from 
worle land to better, 


The beſt way is, for a farmer, to divide 
his work thus; that is, to ſow one half of 
his wheat, and tranſplant the other; and 
to raiſe his plants as follows, viz. ſow jult 
double the quantity of ſecd, in each hole, 
as he intends to ſtay there; and when the 
ground is ready, pull up half the plants tor 
tranſplanting, and leave the other half in 


the ground; by which means he will do 
double 
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double the work with the ſame people, 
and go on by a regular mathematical rule, 
which cannot err; as his own reaſon muſt 
tell him, that by the ſame rule one grain 
in a held wilt grow, they all muſt, that 
are ſound, (and if he ſwim his ſeed, the 
unfouad grain may be taken off); as they 
lie in. the ſame ſituation or latitude, not 
one being the tenth of an inch deeper in 
the ground, or covered with more mold 
than another; d as they lie in the centre 
of every ſquare foot, if the land, in a field, 
be all of one quality or degree of richneſs 
by the ſame rule that one foot will produce 
thirty ears from a grain, every one muſl, 
or thereabouts. 


Another advantage is, that a farmer can 
manure his ground at a cheap rate, and at 
the ſame time be ſure that every grain feeds 
equally upon it; becauſe he may drop an 
equal quantity into each hole, along with 
the ſced; as directed under the title of the 
compound manures. 


He 


ey 
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He alſo feeds his land and grain by the 
thick coat of manure he wraps round his 
grain by candying it, as directed in the re- 
ceipt of liquid manure. Thus he ſees, that 
every ſtep he takes, in this regular method, 
is valuable and intereſting; and a narrow 
underſtanding may go through with it; as 
every thing is ſo plain and ſimple, 


The machine being fixed, he muſt have 
a ſober, gentle, tractable horſc, and a ſtea- 
dy man to guide him ſtraight; and al- 
ways come back in the track the marker 
makes going; for the marker is fixed fo, 


as to reach half-way into the followiug 
breadch, 


The beſt way is, to go acroſs the ridges, 
as it works in the nature of a roller ; bur, :n 
open town-fields, where ridges lie ſingle, he 
cannot; therefore he muſt keep lengthwiſe 
of his ridge, and make the machine, as it 
will agree with the breadth of the ridge, 
either 
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either to take it at two, three, or four times: 
a little foreſight and experience will help him 
in this. 


One man and a horſe will hole four or 
five acres in one day, with eaſe; each child 
will reach to drop ſeed or plants into three 
holes in its breadth, going up and down; 
and four children, at about three-pence a- 
day each, will finiſh an acre; but a man 
muſt follow them, with a rake to cover the 
ſeed. 


If it be plants he is tranſplanting, he muſt 
have a hoe, and draw the mold a little higher 
about the roots than in other places; that 
when the roller goes over it, it may bear 
harder upon the lumps, ſo as to ſettle firm 
the earth about them; and they muſt be 
rolled as ſoon as tranſplanted, 


Wher 
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When the plants are taken up, a perſon 
muſt go, with a three pronged dung for k, 
and run it down, to lighten the earth; and 
children muſt be ready to draw up the plauts, 
without breaking the roots. 


The fork need only be uſed, where the 
land is ſtrong, fad, or ſtubborn; land of 
a lighter, looſer ſtaple, is moſt proper ſor 


a ſeed-bed; which will have ſome trou- 
ble. 


Any ſort of grain, graſs, or ſeeds (flax- 
ſeed excepted) may be ſown thus; but ſmall 
ſeeds may deceive you, as to their vegetating 
principles, eaſier than corn. 


Therefore, it is advifeable to try them; 
the quickeſt and ſureſt way to do this is, 
to lap a few grains up in a woollen cloth, 
and dip it in water; then put it into a 
couch of malt, in its growing ſtate; and 


every grain in the cloth will vegetate, if it 
has 
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has not loſt its growing quality; and ac- 
cording to the quantity that grows, judge 
therefrom, by dropping more or leſs into 
each hole. 


One grain in every ſquare foot, if good, 
is enough of theſe articles, viz. turnip, rape, 
cahbage, turnip-cahbage, cole-ſeed, burnet, 
lucern, or clover ; but, for fear of accidents, 
you may drop two, if good; and three or 
four, as you ſee need requires, if bad; it is 
better to have too many than none; but they 
are recoverable either way, by planting in 
miſſed places, or by thinning where over- 
thick; however, the latter is the quickeſt; 
for, being ſo regularly placed, three weeders 
will draw up the ſuperfluous plants, in a day, 
from an acre, 


I am not ſo much a ſtranger to the nature 
of man, but that I know very well what the 


moſt illiterate and bigotted fort of them 
will 


taur 
out 
pen 
neit! 
haz. 
acre 
ſhev 
qua: 
as tl 
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will ſay, upon reading this. I know the 
taunts, jeers, and criticiſms they will throw 
out; however; I would have them to ſuf- 
pend their judgment thereon, till they try it; 
neither would I deſire them to run much 
hazard on the firſt trial; becauſe half an 
acre, or an acre in the middle of a field, will 
ſhew what might be expected from any larger 
quantity; and ſo they may enlarge their trials, 
as they ſee they anſwer. 
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Shewing the Expence and Profit of an En- 
gliſn Acre of WHEAT, ſown or trani- 
planted in the new regular, diagonal Me- 


thod, with the tranſplanting Machine. 
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To the rent of the land, ſor two 
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bs 

Brought over - - 2 
To four children, to drop the ſeed, 

at 3d, per - ET TO 
To one maa to cover it after 

them - - - 
To holing the land = - 
To the compound, about - © 
To 43,560 grains of wheat, weight 


about 4: pounds, and : an 


93 8 


ounce . - - O 
To levelling with the harrow, be- 

fore ſowing - - O 
et ST To ER, © 
To harveſting -<- = «0 
To tythe = - 6: 


Total expence 3 


Produce 42 buſhels of ſeed, at 
5S, each . -.. "0 


Clear profit 6 15 


Straw pays for threſning. 
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La. 
Brought over clear profit - 6 15 © 


N. B. If the land be trench- 

plowed, it will ſave four plow- 

ings, at leaſt - — O 10 O 
And alſo a year's rent o© 15 O 


— 


— 


S that, in this caſe, the clear 
profit will be - - 8390 


— 


In order to ſupport the foregoing method 
of tranſplanting and thin-ſowing, amongſt 
many other experiments, the following 
chapter was tried by myſelf, very minutely, 
in 1764, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Experiments made in 1764, by the Au— 


THOR, to find out the true diſtance, or 


quantity of Land that WHEAT ought 


to have, to grow upon. 


I N 1764, I finiſhed making my machine, 
that harrows, ſows, and rolls at one time; 
and as it will ſow any quantity of grain, on 
an acre, the broad-caſt way, I was reſolved 
to make a trial in the method of fowing wheat 
thin on the ground; it being always my 
Opinion, that a great deal of ſeed was loſt, 
or thrown away by the old method. 


However, I was in ſome degree diſap- 
pointed in the ſeaſon; becauſe it was the firſt 
week in February, before I finiſhed my ma- 
chine, therefore out of wheat-ſeed-time; 
but, being full of the thing, I was reſolved, 
though late it was, to try with a little. 


And 
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And to make my experiment good, I 
fixed upon the middle of a fifteen-acre field, 
which had three different ſorts of land in the 
length of the ridge, which was forty perch 
long. One end of the field lay low; the 
ſoil was a ſtrong, loamy clay ; the middle 
was a high hill; the ſoil, at top was a kind 
of clay-gravel, very ſhallow, and mixed with 
a middle-ſ1zed paving ſtone. 


The other end was not fo low as the firſt ; 
neither was it ſo ſtrong a clay; but was 
what we call a loamy ſand : upon the whole, 
it was very good wheat- earth; but the bot- 
tom of the field was racher more ſo; the 


top of the hill was more proper for barley 
than wheat, 


This field had been much worn by long 


tillage, and was much inclined to weeds ; 


the laſt crop, which was oats, was but in- 


different, and full of weeds: but, in or- 
der to recover the land, and kill the 
weeds, it had been fallowed two years; 
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in which time it had got only ſeven ploy. 
ings ; which, if I had had the management 
earlier, as I had not, ſhould have been at 
leaſt twice as many; but it only came into 
my bands the Michaelmas before; though, 
upon the whole, it was in good order, and 
by far a better fallow than the common run, 
J gave it a thin top-dreſſing, of wet turf. 
aſhes (for I had no other) and harrowed them 
in with the ſeed, 


I meaſured two ridges very exactly; ard, 
on the fiſteenth of February, I ſowed four- 
teen ounces on one ridge; which, accord- 
ing to the meaſurement of the ridge 
was at the rate of ten pounds to the acre; 
on the other ridge, I ſowed twenty-eight 
ounces; which, according to meaſurement, 
was at the rate of twenty pounds to the 
acre. 


The ground was very wet; and the 
horſes ſunk as far as the plow went; how- 
ever, the ſeed was not trod in, becauſe it 
was ſown between the harrow and the hors 

feet; 
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feet; but the harrow could not come over 
it the ſecond time, without making the 
ground in mortar; fo that it was only har- 
rowed once in place; therefore, I am clear 
more than half the feed lay bare, or un- 
covered ; but as the ground and weather was 
wer, it ſoon vegetated, fo that (except what 
the {owls got, which I believe was not much) 
it all grew. 


Though the machine ſowed the grain 
pretty even, yet, as the land was rough from 
the plow, it tumbled into holes; and as the 
earth clogged or ftuck to the harrow, it 
dragged fome on heaps. Bot, however, all 
this afforded me a better opportunity of prov- 
ing my experiments for a future event. For, 
it each grain had been placed at a regular 
diſtance, they would have lain within about 
ſix or ſeven inches of each other; ſo that 1 
could not have had an opponunity to know 
how they would grow at the diſtan of nine, 
twelve, eighteen, or twenty inches. Dur, 
as they fell by chance, and irregular, ir afford- 
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ed matter for ſpeculation, in this caſe; and 
as the ſeed was not covered with a rake, or 
hoed, or nurſed, in any degree, it made me 


thorough maſter of the ſubject; and a fairer 


trial never could be made; for I ſowed the 
reſt of the field with barley and clover; and 
I ſowed this wheat alſo with clover, at the 
ſame time, namely, about the tenth of May, 
and rolled it acroſs, along with the reſt of 
the field, gathered the flones, and carried 
them off in a tumbrel or box, fixed (as ! 
always do) upon the frame of the roller, 


About ten days after the ſeed was ſown, 
it began to ſhew itſelf above the ground; 
from this to the time it had done ſtooling 
or branching, I ſeldom miſſed a day without 
a viſit to it; ſo that I cloſely obſerved all its 
ſtages, ſituations, or motions. 


I me ſured, and noted every diſtance | 
reuld diſtinguiſh any alteration in the 
plant; and found, that, in general, where 

a plant 
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2 plant had the moſt room, it made the moſt 
ſhoots from the root, particularly in the 
good ground, till it came to the diſtance 
of about eighteen inches, that is, about nine 
inches each way. If they ſtood thinner 
than this, it made no great difference ; be- 
cauſe the blades, not being above nine 
inches long, did not meet with their neigh- 
bour, to obſtruct each other in ſpread. 


ing. 


For the nature of a plant of wheat is 
ſuch, that it grows perpendicular, till it 
is weaned from the kernel, that is, till the 
flour of the corn have all grown into top 
and root; for it divides each way, and 
leaves the chaff or huſk in the middle, 
ſtanding perpendicular at the ſurface of the 
earth, reſembling a blown egg: ſhell. 


As ſoon as all the inſide or flour is ex- 
hauſted; ſo that the blade or top has no- 
thing to depend upon for nouriſhment but 
the earth, the two blades open, and fall 
flat on the ground at the two oppoſite ſides 
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of the root; then, as faft as the root ga. 
thers ſtrength, it throws or forces out more 
plants round it, till it forms a figure like a 
ar, or an open full-blown mary gold; and 
thus the blades keep growing, and creep- 
ing along the earth, till they meet with ſome 
tving obſtruction, as grafs, weeds, or corn; 
immediately after which they raife up the 


| points of their grafly blades, and give over 


ffooling ; and what is very extraordinary, 
though there ſhould be more room at ont 
ide of the root than the other, yet they 
all bear as it were harmony, and concur 
with each other, as if they were ſenſible of 
an affront put upon them by an encroach- 
ing enemy; therefore, I fay, when one 
blade is obſtructed, that root generally gives 
over ſtooling, and rifes to a perpendicular 
direction. 


In rich, clean, good, well. tilled land, 2 


plant of Wheat may ſtool to fill eightren 
inches ſquate; yet I choſe to fix my ſtan- 
dard to one foot ſquare in good land; 28 
that will bring forth to maturity, from 
twenty 


th. 


an 


the 


fry 
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twenty to thirty ears, which 1 found to be 
as many as had ſufficient room to grow 
out of one root; I ſay, one foot ſquare will 
bring thirty ears to full maturity from one 
root; but were theſe thirty ears to have 
thirty roots, in the ſame ſpace of land, they 
certainly would fall down, and what we call 
root- welt; but it they ſtood, the ears and 
grain in them would be ſmall and good for 
little: this I have accounted for in another 
place. 


As I obſerved, the blades of a gocd 
ſtooling-plant fall, fprcad, and creep along 


young, it throws up a perpendicular leader 
or ſtraw, from the middle of the root; 
and though it be thinned afterwards, yet 
it never changes the firſt bad fer it gets; 
but this perpendicular leader takt, up all 
the crown and ſubſtance of the root. It is 
true, upon being thinned, it will throw 
out more ſhoots round about; but they 
will be ſmall, and good for little; and a 
ſtooling root of wheat is not good, except 
| the 


the ground; but if it be crowded When 
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the ears be near of an equal ſize. Though 
I had ſome ears that were only about three 
inches long; yet moſt of the good ſtooling 
roots had not an ear but what was from five 
to ſix inches long; for they were all nearly 
of one ſize. 


I cut ſome of the leaders off, from thoſe 
plants that were likely to be bad ſtoolers, 
and I found that this was the remedy to 
make them ſtool well: therefore, it is a 
good thing to turn ſheep in, for that pur- 
pole, after weeding, or thinning 8 which 
would make them flool amain. But the 
beſt method that could be taken with a crop 
of wheat, ſown in the old or new method, 
would be, to hoe 1t. 


I had ſome roots, that produced up- 
wards of fifteen hundred-fold, having 
from twenty to thirty ears at a root; but 
this was all in the good land, at the lowelt 
end of the field, which was moſt in- 
clined to clay; the wheat at the other 
end, that was inclined to a ſandy loam, 


ſtooled full as well; but the corn in the 
ears 
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ears was not ſo plump or large, neither 
were the ears ſo long or well ſet, but 
ſloamy; and the chaſes ſtood thin and 
wide; ſo conſequently could not pro- 
duce, in the ſame length of ears, ſo many 
grains. 


As to the middle of the land, which was 
a high gravelly hill, and a ſhallow ſoil, it 
was hard to find above fifteen ſtalks or ears 
ſrom one root; however, the ears, though 
not quite ſo long, yet produced as much 
real ſubſtance as the beit; for they were 
thick and well ſet, with a large bold 
grain. 


This was all from the ridge that was ſown 


the thinneſt, at the rate of ten pounds to 
the acre, 


As to the ridge which was fown at the 
rate of twenty pounds to the acre; it was 
impoſlible to find a root with above feven- 
teen ears at it, in the beſt part of the 
land, and ſo in proportion in other parts: 
this was the moſt convincing thing of all 
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to the reapers and by-ſtanders, who were 
al] helping to ſeek z and they found mote 
on the thin ſown-ridge at thirty ears and 
upwarts to one root, than on the other ridge 


at ſeventeen ears to a root. 


This gave me ſo great an inſight, that, 
I think, I would not have miſſed ſowing 
the ridges with two different quantities of 
ſeed as. above, for filty pounds; for it did 
not only convince me, but it convinced 
thoſe by ſtanders, who were the moſt averſe 
to thin-ſowing, and who uſed frequently 
to rally me, in their old canting way, that, 
if I did not ſow, I could not reap. 


My field lay along by a high-road-ſide, 
and was the ſubject of many a taunting 
joke to the travellers, which I have often 
heard, when I was at the inſide of the hedge, 
unknown to them; particularly one day, 
two farmers were going by, and one ſaid 
to the other, “See, Paddy, where the Eng- 
* liſhman is ſeeking for a plant of wheat; 
(tor I was counting how many ſtalks grew 

out 
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out from one root). © Yes,” ſays the 
other, „but he will not find many without 
« his ſpectacles.“ Anſwered Paddy, if they 
« have no better crops in England than 
that will be, they muſt be obliged to have 
relief from poor old Ireland, as well for 
e bread as beef; or they could not be able 
* to beat the French.“ 


Indeed, my wheat, at that time, cut a 
poor figure to a traveller; for the land was 
a little rough, and the plants were flat on 
the ground; fo that a perſon on the road 
could ſcarce ſee any appearance of corn, till 
about the middle of April; then it began 
to cock up its head, and, by the fifteenth of 
May, it had covered the ground, and was 
a full flouriſhing crop; then people won- 
dered where it came from; ſome would 
have it, that I had ſowed the land over 
again; others reported, that I filled the 
ground, by taking it out of other fields, 
and tranſplanting it there. 


Thus various reports were ſpread; how- 
ever, at harveſt, when they ſaw the many 
| ears 
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ears from one root, and the length of the 
ears, &c. they were obliged to let their 
falſe reports vaniſh. But their malice did 
not end here; for, a few days before it was 
reaped, ſome one went up and down each 
ridge, and cut off a great many of the largeſt 
ears. 


This vexed me greatly; however, aſter 
all, I had fifty- three ſtone five pounds of the 
fineſt wheat I ever in my life ſaw, Every 
ſheaf yielded a ſtone, or upwards ; but the 
ſheaves were made large; the produce was 
at the rate of about twelve barrels to an 
Iriſh acre ; which is near equal to thirty-two 
buſhels to an Engliſh one, 


I picked as many ſtalks, which had the 
ears cut off, as made two large ſheaves; this 
was, in order to give as near a guels to the 
crop, as poſſible; but, doubtleſs, a great 
many eſcaped me; and perhaps fome were 
broke off from the root in cutting; theſe 1 
could ſee nothing of. 


The 
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The crop was late; before it was ready to 
| reap, it was the latter end of October: it 
| happened to be a fine dry time, or it is a 
| Joubt to me, if it had been wer, if it would 
have ripened well at all; for it was {own 
too late; and was till put back by having 
to branch out. 


I muſt not forget to obſerve, that I did 
| not pickle, wet, or lime my ierd at all; for 
it was the firſt time J had tried my machine; 
therefore I was afraid, that, if Jet the corn, 
| fo ſmall a quantity would not run and {rad 
o even, out of the hopper; as the orifices 
| were obliged to be ſo very ſmall to diſ- 
charge it. 


I muſt alſo tell my reader, that the leed 
was of different ſorts ; ſuch as red lammas, 
white lammas, the long-eared wheat, and 
| two or three ſorts of bearded wheat. I found 
a great deal of difference in the produce, 
both in the ſize of the ears and in the ſtocl- 
Vot, 1; X ing 
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ing part; the red lammas was the belt , th: excep 
long-eared wheat the next. {mall 
. | If 

I expected the white lammas ſhould h 
whea 

the beſt; but it was not. The greateſt pro. Wi good 


duce, in number of ears, was from the long 
bearded wheat; and I could like it as wel 
as any of them, to ſow thin, 


There was another ſort of bearded whe; 
of which the beard, ear, and ſtraw, were 


and grown green through, before harvcl:; 
EXCep! 


ſhorter than thoſe of any of the reſt ; but! {1 
produced a great many little ears; I did not Oural 
like this at all; it was the worſt of then at tl 
all; and there were more ſorts than I cn thirty 
mention. 
T 
1 ſowed the reſt of the field with batt, (ſh ©8" 
wich different quantities on an acre ; on on: , © © 
ſide of the wheat I ſowed an acre with ſixteen WF 
ſtone, the old accuſtomed quantity; it s 1 
not worth reaping; for it was all lodges, : bere 
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except a top of the gravelly hill, and this was 
ſmall like hen- corn. 


I ſowed an acre on the other ſide of the 
wheat, with three ſtone, which was a very 
good crop, for it branched to fill the ground 


from two to ſix or eight ears out of a root; 
according to the diſtance the grains fell from 
each other, juſt ſo they ſtooled or branched 
dll they filled the ground. 


Il produced ſome roots to the Right Hon- 
ourable the Dublin Society, with fifteen ears 
at them, and wheat with from twenty to 
thirty ears at each root. 


The remainder of the field I ſowed with: 
eight ſtone of barley to an acre, which was 
| an excellent crop. 


with a fine long-eared corn; it branched - 


b I forgot to obſerve, that I found a root of 
| bere or winter-barley among the wheat, that 
| X 2 had 
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had fifty chree ears at it, and ſome of the 
ears had above an hundred grains in them: 
this grain, in general, is a very great planter, 
or ſtooler ; but the grain is much ſmaller 
than barley, and longer; in fact, it is not 
a comely grain at all. 


I mentioned theſe facts juſt as they hap. 
pened. 


I often hear of people producing, out of 
gardens, roots of wheat, &c. with ſixty or 
eighty ears at them; but theſe can he no 
experiment for improvement ; an experiment 
can never be rightly tried out of its own 
ſphere or latitude, in which it is wont to 
grow, or mult be cultivated in: it cannot 
be expected, that a farmer can turn his 
fields into gardens, and cultivate every 


plant as he would one in a garden that!“ 
nurſed. 
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Every thing loſes its value by being tc0 


expenſive and troubleſome : however, it was 
not 
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not the caſe with this experiment, for it had 
not even equal juſtice done it. But it con- 
vinced me of the quantity of ſeed rhat ought 
to be ſown on an acre, and at what diſtances 
each plant ought to ſtand. 


The next thing I had to find out, was an 
ealy method of doing this, and alſo ſome 
method to prevent vermin from taking the 
ſeed, in order to remove that old ſaying of 
a farmer, that he muſt ſow ſome for worms, 
and ſſome for fowls. I refer him to the 


com ound to prevent this malady. 


* 


The END of the Firſt Volume. 
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